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As soon as war broke out, millions of workers were called 
to the colours and had to give up their employment, not only in 
the belligerent countries but also in the many other countries 
which found it necessary to undertake a total or partial mobili- 
sation of their defence forces. The question of the contracts of 
employment of the masses of workers so mobilised is treated in 
the following pages. The authors deal in turn with the two 
principal aspects of the question: namely, the reinstatement of 
workers in their former employment, and the payment of the 
wages of mobilised workers. 


INTRODUCTION 


| apres to the principles of the ordinary law of contract, 
calling-up should be regarded as a case of force majeure, 
which, by making it impossible for the parties to carry out their 
contractual obligations, gives rise to the termination of the 
contract. Consequently, a mobilised worker would not be 
able to claim his wages or, when discharged from the service, 
his reinstatement in his former employment. 

This was in fact the situation in most States when the war 
of 1914-18 broke out. The public authorities soon found, 
however, that they must intervene to remedy that situation. 
Their action took two forms, belonging to two separate stages. 
In the first stage, during the war, Governments granted allow- 
ances to the families of mobilised men in order to meet their 
most urgent needs. In the second, that of demobilisation, 
special legislation was adopted to regulate the problem of 
the reinstatement of workers in their former employment. 
Several countries which had been particularly affected by the 
conflict, such as Belgium, France, Germany, and others, were 
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thus led to guarantee the right of workers on discharge from 
the service to resume the employment they had held before 
being called up. For this purpose they made it compulsory 
for employers to reinstate mobilised workers in their former 
employment, even though that employment had been held in 
the interval by other persons. 

The experienc& gained during the war of 1914-18 showed 
the desirability of regulating the question in advance: that is 
to say, of what may be called preventive regulations, giving 
the workers called to the colours the certainty of being taken 
back in their old jobs when they return, making it clear to 
employers that any measure they adopt to replace mobilised 
workers must be provisional only, and enabling the authorities 
to take in good time whatever measures may be needed to 
meet the difficulties of demobilisation. 

Besides these reasons of expediency, however, there are 
others connected with the change in the whole conception of 
the relationship between employer and workers, a change 
which naturally acquires full force in wartime. Under many 
recent laws and regulations the contract of employment is no 
longer considered as a mere contract for the hiring of services, 
involving solely an exchange of goods or services, and there- 
fore subject only to the ordinary law of contract. Today the 
contract of employment is being given special protection in 
an increasing number of countries, and the mutual rights and 
obligations of the parties are no longer determined solely by 
purely personal interests but also by the interests of the 
community, which the parties are deemed to serve by carrying 
out functions of value to the community in the economic field. 

In particular, the legislation governing contracts of employ- 
ment and the regulations governing collective agreements are 
tending more and more to safeguard the worker’s right to 
his employment whenever circumstances outside his control 
make it impossible for him to fulfil his contractual obligations 
for the time being. 

It is this idea of the right to maintenance in employment 
—amounting almost to a true right of ownership in the employ- 
ment—which naturally come to prevail in wartime, when it 
is the State itself which assumes the responsibility for breaking 
an employment relation by imposing on citizens military 
duties that inevitably entail the abandonment of their occu- 
pations. It is therefore incumbent on the State to ensure 
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that when they return home they will be reinstated in their 
former employment. Consequently, even before hostilities 
broke out, most of the countries affected by the conflict took 
measures on these lines. At the present time, regulations 
securing the right to employment are to be found in the 
following countries: Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, New Zealand, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., ete. ! 

The regulations are as a rule based on legislation, except 
in Italy, where this is the case only for salaried employees, 
the workers’ rights being secured by collective agreements. 
The legislation may take the form of a general measure, such 
as a National Defence Act, as in Poland, or of Acts concerning 
the contract of employment, as in Belgium (salaried employees), 
Bulgaria, Switzerland, Turkey, etc., or of special laws, as in 
Australia, Belgium (general regulations), France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy (salaried employees), 
Japan, Rumania, Sweden, etc. 

All these measures have been issued, in view of and in 
connection with the war or events directly arising out of the war. 

The two main problems with which these regulations deal 
will now be examined. The first is the problem of the re- 
instatement of workers in their former employment, and the 
second that of the payment of wages to mobilised workers. It 
will be found that the object of the legislation is to secure 
adequate protection for the worker, while at the same time 
safeguarding the employer’s legitimate interests as much as 
possible. 


REINSTATEMENT 


Grounds for Legislative Action 


Legislative action had to be taken on the ground that 
absence from work due to the performance of national service 
would otherwise be regarded, under the ordinary law, as a 
legitimate reason for the immediate termination of the contract 
of employment. It is therefore necessary to define first what 
is meant by the “ absence from work for reasons of national 
service ” on which all the eens are based. 





1 For a more detailed account oF: the reguiations ‘ir force in’ some of- these 
countries, cf. International Labour Review, - VYol..LX:, Noe 5, November , 1949, 
pp. 654-665, and Vol. XLI, No. 2, February 1940, pp. 165-176. 
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A distinction is drawn between absence for a short period, 
absence for a relatively short period, and prolonged absence 
for reasons of military or civilian service. 

Most of the laws agree that involuntary absence for a 
short period—of a few hours or a few days—does not termi- 
nate the contract of employment. This is so if the worker is 
called up for auxiliary service, such as air-raid precaution 
services, fire-fighting services, etc. In Germany, for example, 
the law provides that the employer must grant leave to a 
worker who is required to stay away from work in order to 
perform such service. 

In other countries the law deals specifically with the case 
of a worker required to stay away for a longer period, though 
not for more than a few weeks. This applies in particular to 
workers recalled to the colours for a period of military training 
(e.g. in France). In Turkey, the Labour Act maintains 
contracts of employment during a period not exceeding two 
months, which can be extended by not more than ninety 
days, provided that the person called up for national service 
has held his post for over one year. The Bulgarian Decree 
limits this period to three months whenever the worker is 
called up or recalled for national service. 

Calling-up for military service is naturally the chief reason 
for a forced interruption of work. As a rule, the laws in 
question make a distinction between normal calling-up (e.g. 
military service in peacetime) and exceptional calling-up 
(e.g. mobilisation). 

Calling-up for military service in peacetime is not as a 
rule the subject of special regulations giving conscripts the 
right to retain theiremployment. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
it is held that the workers in question are young people who 
have no family responsibilities and can easily be reabsorbed by 
the employment market when they are discharged from service. 

In some countries, however, calling-up for military service 
in peacetime is not regarded as a reason for termination of 
the contract. This is so for instance in Great Britain and 
Switzerland, for all workers—no doubt because military 
service in these countries is of short duration ; in Belgium, 
for salaried employees, who are deemed to be particularly 
closely connected with the. undertaking; in Bulgaria and 
Poland, for ‘all persons called up for national service, whether 
mititary or civilian in character. 
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When it is a case of exceptional calling-up, the problem 
considered here has to be dealt with in all its aspects ; and this 
is the case which is usually the subject of special regulations. 

Mobilisation is expressly dealt with in the Belgian Act of 
1919 and the French Act of 1939. Similarly, wartime condi- 
tions gave rise to special legislation in Australia, Great Britain, 
the Union of South Africa, etc. 

Exceptional calling-up, due to a particularly threatening 
situation but not to mobilisation proper, is dealt with in the 
special laws adopted in Belgium (1939 Act), Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan and Rumania. 

Lastly, in several countries the legislation applies indis- 
crimately to all forms of calling-up, whether nogmal or 
exceptional, as in Bulgaria, Poland, Switzerland, Turkey, etc. 

The idea of “ national service ” does not apply to military 
service alone in the narrow sense of the term. Other services 
of a civilian character, but carried out in the interests of 
national defence, give rise to the same problem as that created 
by military service, and the workers in question are as a 
general rule afforded the same protection as is given to those 
called up for military service proper. 

This is so, for example, in Germany, for workers required 
to perform service in cases of public calamity ; in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Switzerland, for the persons liable to compulsory 
labour service ; in France, for requisitioned workers, etc. 

In all these cases the interruption of employment is clearly 
due to events over which the person concerned has no control. 
That is not the case for workers whose engagement is purely 
voluntary. But for obvious reasons of equity the legislation 
usually treats volunteers on a footing of complete equality 
with persons called to the colours (e.g. in Australia, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, etc.). 


Scope of Regulations 
Since workers are called up quite irrespective of occupation 
or profession, it is natural that the regulations for their pro- 
tection should also apply to all of them without exception. 
This is in fact the situation in Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Poland, etc. 
In some countries, however, the legislation imposes certain 
restrictions with regard to the establishments or persons 
covered by the regulations. Thus in Switzerland, the Act 
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applies only to “ factories ” ; in Rumania, the Decree of 1939 
covers only industrial and commercial undertakings; in 
Hungary, the regulations exclude transport, mining and the 
liberal professions, besides which only persons with not less 
than one year’s service in the same undertaking are protected 
by the law. 

In other countries the legislation applies only to under- 
takings of a certain size. Thus in Turkey the Labour Act, 
the measure dealing with this question, excludes undertakings 
which do not regularly employ at least ten persons, as also 
agriculture, navigation, air navigation and homework. 
Moreover, only workers who have been employed with the 
same undertaking for at least one year benefit by the pro- 
tection of the Act, and that protection is itself limited in 
duration and varies with the number of years of service, up 
to a maximum fixed by the Act (two months, which can be 
extended to ninety days). Under the Greek Act, not less 
than six months’ service is required. In Japan, the law 
applies only to undertakings with a staff of not less than 
thirty persons ; originally it covered only undertakings em- 
ploying not less than fifty persons. 


Object of Regulations 


The object of the various national regulations is to ensure 
that workers called to the colours will be maintained in their 
employment. What are the means adopted to arrive at this 
end ? 

The protection afforded by the law may be more or less 
extensive and may involve either a guarantee merely of the 
right to reinstatement or a guarantee of the maintenance of 
the contract of employment, with all the advantages attaching 
thereto. 


Right to Reinstatement. 


In certain countries, such as Japan, the law merely 
guarantees to the worker the right to reinstatement by his 


employer when he is discharged from the service. Such 


reinstatement entails the conclusion of a new contract, so 
that the worker loses all the rights whose acquisition depends 
on the continuity of the contract of employment. 

In Bulgaria, the maintenance of the contract is secured 
only for a period of three months. If this period expires 
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before the worker returns home, he is entitled only to prefe- 
rential treatment with regard to reinstatement. He has 
priority over all other workers, except those with a claim to 
be re-employed after a sickness lasting more than three months. 


Maintenance of Contract. 

Most of the laws in question guarantee the continuity of 
the worker’s employment. Sometimes the regulations take 
the form of granting the worker leave of absence, but more 
often that of suspension of contract. If the worker is absent 
for a short period only, the system of leave of absence is 
preferred. Thus, in Germany, workers called up for air raid 
precaution services are given leave for the period of their 
absence. In Bulgaria, workers who leave their employment 
to perform military service, labour service or any other service 
for the State or a local authority, are deemed to be on leave 
during the period of such service, up to a maximum of three 
months. 

In cases of longer absence, provision is usually made for 
suspension of the contract, which means that cancellation of 
the employment relation is prohibited. While there is uni- 
versal agreement on the principle of securing maintenance of 
the contract of employment for the workers, these regulations 
. vary considerably in form. Some laws declare the contract 
suspended, for example in Belgium (1939 Act), Italy (salaried 
employees) and New Zealand. Others require employers to 
take back their workers when discharged from the service, 
either by implicitly making any dismissal on the part of the 
employer illegal, as in France, Rumania (1939 Decree), and 
Hungary (workers and salaried employees), or by explicitly 
prohibiting such action, as in Great Britain and Hungary 
(aggicultural workers). In a third group of regulations, stress 
is laid on the prohibition against terminating the contract, as 
in Germany, Greece, Italy (workers) and Switzerland. The 
position is the same under the Bulgarian and Turkish laws 
with regard to the period during which the contract remains 
valid. 

But whatever the formula adopted, the worker can be 
certain, on the one hand, that the interruption of his work 
does not put an end to his contract—as is sometimes explicitly 
stated in the law (Germany, Rumania)—and, on the other 
hand, that the contract cannot be terminated by the employer. 
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This last prohibition is directed against the employer alone, 
for the freedom of the worker to terminate the contract 
remains secured. 

According to some laws (Belgium, France, Italy), termina- 
tion of the contract is completely prohibited. In Germany, 
however, the competent authority may allow exceptions. 

Other laws limit the prohibition to dismissals on account 
of the calling-up of the worker. This is the case in Greece, 
Great Britain, Italy (Labour Charter), Poland and Switzerland. 
There is a possibility, however, that the employer may put 
forward some other pretext for dismissal. In that case it is 
obviously for the judicial authorities to ascertain the real 
reason for dismissal, a point on which stress was laid, for 
instance, in Switzerland when the legislation was being drafted. 
In Great Britain, the employer is forbidden to terminate the 
employment of any person in order to evade his obligations 
under the law. 

Other laws prohibit any dismissal of a mobilised worker 
during his absence (Hungary, Poland). 

What is the situation of the worker if the employer puts 
forward a serious reason justifying immediate dismissal? If 
dismissal is prohibited irrespective of the reasons given for it, 
this case too is covered by the general provision of the law. 
On the other hand, if the law prohibits only dismissal on . 
account of the calling-up of the worker, all other reasons for 
dismissal remain valid. Some laws even go so far as to make 
an express reservation on this point (Hungary, Japan, Poland). 

Lastly, what is the position of the worker who has been 
reinstated in his former employment? Is it possible to 
dismiss him at once ? 

If the worker is entitled to notice of dismissal under the 
law or a collective agreement or by custom, such notice cagnot 
be given until he returns to his employment. In Switzerland, 
the Factory Act provides that the period of notice is suspended 
until the workers’ return. In Turkey, it runs only from the 
date on which the period of his legal protection expires. 

In Belgium, the worker may not be dismissed during the 
year following his reinstatement, unless at least three months’ 
notice is given or there is a valid reason for dismissal. 

In. Greece and Japan, dismissal for other than a serious 
reason is prohibited during a period of three months. 
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Contract for a Specified Period. 

The provisions analysed above refer only to contracts of 
employment concluded for an indefinite period. The question 
arises whether a worker engaged for a specified period or for 
a specified job can claim reinstatement in his employment. 

If the work for which he was engaged had been terminated 
by the time he returns home, the contract obviously becomes 
obsolete. This is not necessarily the case if a contract for 
a specified period expires before he is discharged from the 
service. This point is not always dealt with by the legislation, 
and in that case two alternatives are possible. Either the 
contract is automatically terminated at the expiry of the 
period for which it was concluded (as in Germany and Switzer- 
land), or, on the contrary, the provisions concerning the 
continuation of contracts apply also to contracts concluded 
for a specified period (as in Greece). 

In several countries the negative solution is expressly 
adopted, for instance in Belgium (1939 Act concerning the rights 
of persons recalled for service in exceptional circumstances), 
Italy (salaried employees : the contract is maintained until 
the date when its period of validity expires), Poland, Turkey. 
In others, on the contrary, the object has been to secure for 
these workers too that they will be reinstated in their employ- 
ment, by providing that the unexpired period of the contract 
when they were called up shall not begin to run again until 
they return, e.g. Belgium (1919 Act), France, Great Britain, 
Japan. 

Extension of the contract implies that the workers not 
only have the right to be re-engaged but are also under an 
obligation to resume their employment. This rule is relaxed 
however, under some laws. In Belgium, for example (1919 
Act), if the unexpired period of the contract is under three 
months, the worker may ask for his contract to be converted 
into one for an indefinite period. Under the French Decree 
he may terminate the contract if its terms have become less 
favourable than the normal conditions current in the employ- 
ment, or if, when he returns from the service, he is obliged to 
seek work in another undertaking because the employer is 
unable to continue to fulfil the contract. 

In New Zealand, the special regulations for apprentices 
require them to give notice before the expiration of a specified 
period that they wish to revive their contract and continue 
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the apprenticeship until the end of the agreed period, or for 
the term of the apprenticeship not completed at the time the 
apprentice was called up, or for part of such term. 


Application of Principle of Maintenance of Right 
to Employment 


The next question to be considered is that of the actual 
manner in which a worker returning to civilian life is reinstated. 
It should be noted that, whereas some laws contain detailed 
regulations on the subject, others merely lay down the prin- 
ciple, leaving its application to the parties themselves, and 
to the competent supervisory authorities, in particular the 
judicial authorities, in the event of a dispute. 

There are three main problems arising out of the regula- 
tions : (1) the methods of reinstatement ; (2) the conditions of 
employment of reinstated workers; (3) the regulation of 
priority rights. 


Methods of Reinstatement. 

In order that the employer may be able to take the 
necessary Measures in good time, several regulations provide 
that a worker who wishes to return to his employment must 
first declare that this is his wish, for which purpose he must 
give his employer notice, or at least present himself within a 
specified period. This period usually begins to run from the 
date he returns to civilian life, or if the working of the under- 
taking itself is interrupted, from the date it resumes operations. 
As a rule it varies between ten and thirty days. 

In Japan, the employer must take back the worker within 
three months, but the latter must present himself within 
twenty days of notification by the employer. 

In New Zealand, the Suspension of Apprenticeship Emer- 
gency Regulations require the apprentice to give written 
notice before the expiration of six months after the termination 
of his military service. 

A worker who does not notify the employer, or fails to 
observe the fixed time limit, or does not present himself for 
work, loses his right, unless the omission is due to circum- 
stances over which he has no control. This is the case in 
Belgium (1919 Act), France, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan and Poland. 
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If the statutory guarantee is limited to a specified period, 
the worker cannot be required to give special notice. Thus, 
in Bulgaria, if the worker does not return before the end of 
the period during which the employer is required to keep his 
place open for him, any person engaged as a substitute is 
deemed to have been engaged permanently for. an indefinite 
period. 

The legislation in Belgium (1939 Act), Germany, Rumania, 
Switzerland, Turkey, etc., does not touch on this point. 


Conditions of Employment. 

With regard to the worker’s rights resulting from re- 
instatement, it is necessary to consider what employment he 
can claim and what conditions of work the employer should 
offer him. 


Nature of Employment. The employment to which the 
worker is entitled is the same as that he held before he was 
called up. This follows from the actual principle of the 
maintenance of the contract of employment. 

Consequently, the employer cannot meet his obligation by 
offering the worker discharged from the service an inferior 
situation of the same kind. The obligation is thus a strict 
one, but it will be seen later—in connection with exceptions 
to the rule—that the laws and regulations allow some 
relaxation of it. 

The right to recover the same employment cannot be 
affected by the mere fact that the undertaking has changed 
ownership, on condition however that the nature of the under- 
taking remains unchanged. The work is done not for the 
employer as a person—unless the nature of the contract 
implies the contrary, as in the case of domestic servants, for 
example—but for the purposes of the undertaking. It 
follows that neither the cession of the undertaking nor suc- 
cession nor the transformation of funds can modify current 
contracts of employment even if these are suspended. They 
remain in operation between the new employer and the workers 
(as in Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy). 

In New Zealand, the regulations concerning apprentices 
provide that where by reason of the death of the employer 
the apprentice is unable to revive his contract, any other em- 
ployer may undertake the obligations of the original employer. 
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Conditions of Work. The conditions in which the worker 
resumes his employment are, on the one hand, those applicable 
to the whole staff of the undertaking and are determined, on 
the other, by the rights inherent in the worker’s personal 
situation. 

Few of the regulations indicate what is meant by the 
general conditions of work. It is understood that a worker 
who is reinstated will be in the same situation as his comrades. 
In brief, the general rules of employment for the undertaking 
apply to him. 

The French Decree explicitly states that the worker must 
be taken back at the normal current rate of remuneration for 
his post in the establishment, reference being made if neces- 
sary to the collective agreements in force at the time of his 
return. The British Act states that the conditions must 
not be less favourable to the worker than those which would 
have been applicable to him had he not been called up. 

It may be noted, however, that the Greek Act secures for 
reinstated workers only four-fifths of the remuneration 
received by other workers with the same length of service 
and qualifications who have not been called up. This provision 
applies only to undertakings working as limited companies. 
The Japanese Act merely provides that the workers shall be 
given the same conditions as those applying to them imme- 
diately before they were called up for military service. 

Under a number of social laws, collective agreements and 
rules of employment the time spent in the service of the 
undertaking is one of the conditions for acquiring certain 
rights. Thus it is very often the case that the rate of pay 
increases with length of service; the payment of certain 
bonuses or allowances depends on the completion of a specified 
period of service ; rules of promotion are determined according 
to the same principle. The position is the same with regard 
to holidays with pay. Further, according to many regulations, 
the period of notice to be given for termination of the contract 
increases with length of service. Lastly, where the employer 
undertakes to pay a pension either directly or through a 
private fund set up by one or more undertakings, the pension 
becomes payable only after a certain number of years of 
service. 

This being so, the question arises of the extent to which 
a reinstated worker can claim these acquired rights or rights 
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in course of acquisition. It is here that the principle of the 
continuity of contracts of employment acquires full impor- 
tance. If the contract can be terminated, as is allowed in 
Japan, or expires after a certain time limit, as in Bulgaria 
and Turkey, the worker loses the rights depending on length 
of service. On the other hand, these rights are maintained 
if the contractual relationship between employer and worker 
continues to exist. The French Decree expressly states in this 
connection that in undertakings in which the rules of employ- 
ment or a collective agreement make provision for promotion 
or for a salary or wage increment or the payment of bonuses, 
this fact must be taken into account for the benefit of those 
workers who might have been affected during their absence. 

Similarly, the Italian regulations ensure that any time 
spent with the colours ig taken into account in calculating 
seniority. 

In Great Britain, the above-mentioned provision that the 
worker must be reinstated under conditions not less favourable 
to him than those which would have been applicable if he had 
not been called up has the same effect. 


Lastly, in Germany, suspension of the contract implies 
continuity in the relations between employer and worker and 
thereby ensures the maintenance of all rights under the 
contract. 


Regulation of Priority Rights. 

Some regulations deal with the problem of priority rights 
when several workers are in the same situation and cannot be 
reinstated all at the same time. Under the Belgian Act of 
1919 and the French Decree, the reinstatement of workers who 
can only be taken on again gradually must be arranged 
according to their special qualifications, and, within each 
group of specialists, by seniority in the undertaking, preference 
being given among the older workers to those with family 
responsibilities. 


Exceptions to Principle of Reinstatement 


The measures adopted for the benefit of workers who have 
been called up apply only in so far as it is materially possible 
to carry them out. In order to determine what can fairly be 
demanded of the employer, several laws refer to the general 
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principles applicable to contracts of employment, e.g. in 
Belgium (1939 Act), Italy, Rumania and Switzerland. 

In Germany, it is the labour trustee who is responsible 
for deciding whether the employer should be given authority 
to terminate the contract. 

In several other countries, however, the regulations define 
as precisely as possible the valid reasons which the employer 
may put forward for declining to reinstate the worker. In 
this way certain objections that the employer might be tempted 
to make are explicitly set aside, while certain others of a 
clearly defined nature are allowed. . 


Problem of Substitutes. 

One of the objections which is directly set aside is connected 
with the problem of substitutes. .The question is whether, 
when a worker returning home claims to be reinstated, the 
employer can object that his post has been filled during 
his absence. The regulations securing the worker’s right to 
reinstatement aim precisely at setting aside this objection 
as being incompatible with the worker’s rights. The conse- 
quence is that many of the laws in question do not even 
mention this problem, on the ground that it is implicitly 
solved by the very purpose of the regulations (e. g. in Germany, 
Hungary, Japan, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland). 

Other regulations, on the contrary, deal with the matter in 
the interests of the substitute; they expressly give former 
workers discharged from national service priority over substi- 
tutes. To this end, they provide either that the contract 
entered into for replacing a worker absent on national service 
terminates automatically as scon as the worker returns 
(Bulgaria, France, Greece), or that the engagement of a 
substitute cannot be used as an argument against him (Belgium, 
1939 Act, France, Great Britain) and therefore cannot be 
advanced by the employer as a reason making the resumption 
of the original contract impossible (France). 

In Italy (salaried employees), the employer may terminate 
the substitute’s contract by giving 15 days’ notice, but he 
is not bound to pay compensation for dismissal. Similarly, 
the Greek Act frees the employer from the obligation to pay 
compensation, but allows the substitute half-pay during 15 days. 

In order that the employer may exercise his right to 
terminate the contract, several of the regulations provide 
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that he must clearly indicate to the person in question that 
he is engaged as a substitute. The Belgian Act of 1939 requires 
an express clause to this effect in the contract. In Italy, the 
employer must notify the salaried employees he engages as 
substitutes, in writing at the time of their engagement, that 
the employment is subject to the provisions of the Legislative 
Decree in question. Under the Bulgarian Decree, which 
provides for the maintenance of contracts for a period of three 
months only, an employer who engages staff in the place 
of workers called up for national service must specifiy that 
they will be maintained in the post only until the return of 
such workers. When reinstating former workers, the employer 
is not required to give notice to temporarily engaged staff 
if, when he engaged them, he notified the labour inspec- 
torate. 

The Belgian Act of 1919 provides for an exception in the 
case of substitutes who are members of the employer’s family 
and live in his household. Such substitutes have priority 
over mobilised workers. 

If the substitutes are called up for military service in their 
turn, the one with the longest service has a preferential right 
of engagement on return (Belgium, 1919 Act, and France). 


Where Reinstatement is Impossible. 

Where there are special regulations on this subject, two 
kinds of reasons can be allowed for not reinstating a mobilised 
worker—those connected with the employer and _ those 
connected with the worker. 


Impossibility on Employer’s Side. The British and Aus- 
tralian laws use a general formula. The employer is freed 
from his obligations if by reason of a change of circumstances 
it is not reasonably practicable to reinstate the worker. 

In some countries, on the other hand, e.g. Belgium (1919 
Act), France, Hungary, Japan and Poland, the reasons that 
the employer may adduce are enumerated. In the first place, 
there are technical reasons, such as the destruction of premises, 
the closing down of the undertaking or extensive changes in 
working processes ; sometimes, as in Poland, it is provided 
that such changes must directly affect the worker’s job. 
Secondly, there are economic reasons, such as loss of custom 
or risk of economic ruin. 
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In several countries the law provides for the possibility of 
offering the worker different employment. Thus, in Great 
Britain, the employer is not released from his obligations 
unless, by reason of a change of circumstances, the worker’s 
reinstatement in an occupation and under conditions not less 
favourable to him than those which would have been applicable 
had he not been called up is impracticable and the employer 
has offered to reinstate him in the most favourable occupation 
and under the most favourable conditions reasonably 
practicable. 

In New Zealand, a new employer may take the place of the 
original employer if an apprentice is unable to revive his 
contract by reason of the death of the employer or for any 
other cause. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that the Belgian Act of 1919 
also deals with the case of temporary impossibility. In such 
a case, the employer must notify the worker as soon as rein- 
statement becomes possible, and it is from that date that the 
time limit within which the worker must notify his readiness 
to resume his employment is reckoned. 


Impossibility on Worker’s Side. While the employer must 
be technically or financially in a position to reinstate the 
worker, the latter must for his part be fit to take up the work. 
The employer, for instance, is released from his obligations 
if his former employee is unable to do the work on account 
of wounds, sickness or infirmity. 

Some laws also give the employer the right to refuse 
reinstatement on account of the worker’s conduct, especially 
if he would have been entitled to terminate the contract of 
employment without notice for a serious reason within the 
meaning of the legislation on contracts of employment (Hun- 
gary, Japan, Poland) or if the worker has committed an 
offence of a specified degree of seriousness while on national 
service (Poland). 

In France, a Decree of 22 February 1940 excludes from the 
provisions of the Decree of 21 April 1939 (which guarantees 
the revival of the contract'of employment in the case of men 
called to the colours) certain men assigned to special duties 
if this assignment has been cancelled for disciplinary reasons. 

In Japan, a worker who is unable to resume his employ- 
ment may be given different work carried out under different 
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conditions. If, in spite of this facility granted to che employer, 
the worker is still unfit for re-engagement, he has a preferential 
right to be placed in employment by the competent authority. 

It may be added that several laws place the onus of proof 
of impossibility or reinstatement on the employer, e.g. in 
Belgium (1919 Act), France and Great Britain. 


Supervision and Penalties 


Provisions guaranteeing the reinstatement of workers are 
considered to be a matter of public policy, and it follows that 
the parties cannot depart from these provisions by a separate 
agreement. In several countries the labour inspectorate is 
responsible for supervising their observance. In addition, 
observance is secured by civil penalties and sometimes even 
by penalties under criminal law. 


Civil Penalties. 

If the regulations guarantee the maintenance of the contract 
of employment, any contravention of their provisions must 
be equivalent to an illegal breach of the contract, and therefore 
gives rise to a claim for damages. The French Legislative 
Decree treats it as a case of wrongful termination of contract 
for which compensation is due under the law. 

In most countries the regulations provide for lump sum 
compensation. In Switzerland, the worker can choose between 
damages (under the ordinary law) and a lump sum compen- 
sation of six days’ pay. In Belgium (1919 Act) and Great 
Britain, the compensation is equal to three months’ or twelve 
weeks’ pay. 

As a rule, the worker can establish his claim by recourse 
to the procedure for settling individual labour disputes (labour 
courts, probiviral councils, etc.). Some countries have intro- 
duced special procedure. In Greece, the magistrate intervenes 
in the first instance, the president of the district court acting 
as an appeal authority. Procedure is free of charge and 
summary ; decisions have to be taken within eight days. In 
Japan, Government officials may act as arbitrators, if necessary. 


Penalties under Criminal Law. 

In some countries the observance of the regulations is 
secured also be penalties under criminal law. In Hungary, such 
penalties are provided only under the regulations for agricul- 

2 
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tural workers. ‘In’ Bulgaria, France, Great Britain and Spain, 
contraventions of the regulations render the offender liable 
to a fine. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES OF MOBILISED WORKERS 


The regulations analysed above are intended to guarantee 
that workers called to the colours will be reinstated in their 
former employment when they return. While absent, they 
draw no concrete advantages from the regulations: the 
employer cannot require any work to be done by the worker 
and the latter cannot claim any wages. That is the rule under 
the ordinary law. 

Some classes of workers are, however, in a privileged 
situation in this respect. Public officials, for instance, have a 
special status and as a rule continue to receive their pay during 
their mobilisation. Similarly, workers in public services 
engaged by an ordinary contract of employment, and therefore 
to be regarded as employed persons in the ordinary sense, 
are very often treated on the same footing as officials. Lastly, 
it may be added that some employers, either on their own 
initiative or in virtue of a definite agreement, continue to pay 
wages during a specified period or under specified conditions. 

But these exceptions do not invalidate the principle 
that mutual obligations are suspended during the worker’s 
absence. Yet there would seem to be serious reasons in favour 
of modifying this situation on behalf of workers called to the 
colours. It is true that a mobilised worker’s maintenance is 
met by the Government. But what happens to his dependants ? 
True again, the Government grants allowances to mobilised 
workers’ families, but it merely secures a minimum livelihood 
for necessitous families only. It is thus still a fact that the 
. families of mobilised workers, whether or not they are in 
receipt of public assistance, are in a worse situation than the 
families of men who are kept in their jobs. 

A further question is whether it is fair to require the 
employer to pay wages when he receives no counterpart in 
the form of the mobilised ‘employee’s work, for the employer 
too may be seriously affected by mobilisation and war. 

Several States, including the principal belligerent States, 
while guaranteeing the worker’s reinstatement in his former 
employment, have not adopted provisions concerning the 
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payment of wages. This applies to Australia, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan and Turkey. 

In other States, on the contrary, an attempt has been 
made to find a fair solution of the problem either by legislation 
or by agreement, or by both. 


Partial Payment of Wages by Employer 

It was mentioned in the Introduction that in several 
recent regulations the contract of employment is no longer 
considered as a mere contract for the exchange of services. 
It is this tendency which has also influenced the regulations 
concerning the payment of workers called to the colours. 
For it is no longer regarded as exorbitant to require the 
employer to meet certain charges, for which a counterpart 
is not to be sought solely in a specified contractual performance 
of work but in the whole of the services that the worker 
has rendered in his capacity as a permanent collaborator in 
the undertaking. 

Two points call for special attention in this connection. 
The first is the payment of wages in the event of a temporary 


interruption of work for which the worker is not responsible, 
and the second the payment of compensation for dismissal. 


Payment in Case of Temporary Interruption. 

It often happens that normal employment is interrupted 
for reasons outside the control of both employer and worker. 
This is so, for example, if the undertaking is held up by a 
temporary shortage of raw materials, motive power, etc., 
or if the worker has to stay away for family reasons, to carry 
out a public duty, or—and this is the most usual case—on 
account of sickness. 

In such cases certain regulations, whether contained 
in laws or agreements or the rules established by judicial 
practice, guarantee that the worker will receive his wages 
notwithstanding the interruption of his employment, thus 
departing from the principles of ordinary law. 

It should be noted, however, that in this event the interrup- 
tion of employment is always comparatively short, lasting as 
a rule for a few hours or days only, and in the case of sickness 
a few weeks. The regulations are usually more generous for 
salaried employees than for wage-earners and are sometimes 
limited to the former. 
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Compensation for Dismissal. 

Under the ordinary law a contract for the hiring of services 
may be terminated at the will of either party, all the obligations 
to which it gives rise thus automatically coming to an end. 
The strictness of this principle has been relaxed to some extent 
by the regulations concerning notice of dismissal, which 
involve as a corollary an obligation to pay damages if the 
notice is not observed. In several countries, however, legis- 
lation has been adopted which goes even further. It recognises 
that a worker who has loyally served the undertaking, and is 
compelled to leave his employment against his own will and 
for no fault of his own, has the right to compensation in pro- 
portion to his length of service and often to his family 
responsibilities. 

This right too is often reserved to salaried employees alone, 
but there is a very definite tendency to extend it also to 
wage earners. 

Several countries have adopted these principles for similar 
regulations in favour of mobilised workers, regulations which 
may apply to salaried employees only or to all employed 
persons. 


Regulations for All Employed Persons. 

Under the Swiss Code of Obligations, the worker whose 
contract of employment is concluded for a considerable period 
does not lose his right to his pay during a relatively short 
period if he is prevented from working for no fault of his own, 
on account of sickness, or—the point of interest here—on 
account of compulsory military service. These regulations 
are supplemented by a series of collective agreements defining 
in greater detail the rather general terms of the Code. It 
should be noted, however, that the provisions refer mainly 
to military service in peacetime, which, under the Swiss 
system, is not of long duration ; they do not refer to the situa- 
tion created by mobilisation. Consequently, the Swiss 
authorities have tried to find, as will be shown later, an arrange- 
ment better suited to the present state of crisis. 

The Polish Code of Obligations is more definite in its 
terms, but not so wide in scope. It provides that an employed 
person who has held his post for not less than six months, 
and whose employment is his sole or principal means of liveli- 
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hood, retains his right to remuneration during two weeks if 
he is prevented from performing his work in consequence of 
being called up for military training or other similar serious 
reasons. The provision therefore applies in peacetime as well 
as in wartime, but its scope is restricted not only in substance 
but also with regard to the persons covered. For the Code 
applies neither to industrial or commercial workers, nor to 
salaried employees and workers covered by special legislation, 
but solely to persons not covered by special legislation, such 
as seamen,. dockers, agricultural workers and domestic 
servants. 

Lastly, the Rumanian Act concerning contracts of employ- 
ment guarantees that workers called to the colours who have 
had not less than six weeks’ employment in the same under- 
taking shall receive their wages uring the first seven days of 
absence. This provision of the general Act on contracts of 
employment is supplemented by the Legislative Decree of 
1939, which secures more extensive rights for a smaller group 
of persons. According to the Decree, employers in commerce 
and industry who employ more than five workers and salaried 


employees are bound, as long as their undertakings remain 
in operation, to pay those members of their staff who have 
not less than two years’ service, are married or have depen- 
dants, half their remuneration while they are called up. 


Special Regulations for Workers and Salaried Employees. 


The regulations of several countries deal separately with 
workers and salaried employees, and even within each of these 
categories distinctions are often made between industry, 
commerce, agriculture, etc. This is the situation in Hungary 
and Italy, among other countries. 


Workers. In Hungary, workers called to the colours are 
not entitled to remuneration. An exception, however, is made 
for farm servants, who, if they have dependants, continue to 
receive certain payments in kind, in particular housing accom- 
modation and land for cultivation. 

In Italy, the worker’s rights are governed by collective 
agreements and the regulations vary according to occupation. 

For workers in commercial undertakings, the agreements 
concluded between the central employers’ and workers’ 
confederations provide for the payment of a bonus equal to 
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one month’s wages, in addition to the wages for the current 
pay period. 

Under the special agreements for particular branches of 
commercial activity, the workers are entitled to full pay 
during the first month and half pay during a period ranging 
from one month to 45 days, but as a rule fixed at two months. 

In industry, the workers receive compensation equal to 
fifteen days’ wages. 

In agriculture, the workers are entitled to eight days’ pay, 
in addition to any wages due at the time they are called to 
the colours. Their families continue to be entitled to the 
free use of the housing accommodation provided for them 
and to any share in the proceeds from agricultural production 
during the current season. 


Salaried Employees. Salaried employees are in a more 
favourable situation. In Hungary, an industrial or commercial 
employee receives his pay for the current month, or if he is 
paid weekly, twice his weekly salary. Further, if the family 
of an employee who is not an officer is destitute, the employer 
must pay an allowance equal to 50 per cent. of the employee’s 
salary if he has one dependant, and rising by 10 per cent. for 
each additional dependant up to a maximum, fixed at the 
employee’s total remuneration or a specified limit. 

Farm bailiffs receive, in addition to certain allowances in 
kind, half their cash salary, or three-quarters if they have 
several dependants. 

In Italy, the system in force is based wholly on the prin- 
ciple of family responsibilities. Employees who are not 
officers or non-commissioned officers receive (a) one-third of 
their salary if they are unmarried or widowers without children, 
(b) one-half of their salary if they are married without children, 
or unmarried, or responsible for the maintenance of parents, 
brothers or sisters, (c) if they are married or widowers with 
dependent children two-thirds of their salary if the number 
of children does not exceed three, and otherwise three-quarters 
of their salary. 

An employee who is an officer or non-commissioned officer 
receives the allowances mentioned above—due account being 
taken of his family situation—only in so far as his civilian 
salary exceeds the pay of an officer or non-commissioned 
officer, including all supplements, family allowances, etc. 
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This system has now been amended in certain important 
respects by an Act of 10 June 1940, which provides that 
salaried employees in private undertakings, who are called 
to the colours for any reason whatever, are entitled during the 
first two months to a monthly allowance equal to their salaries 
and thereafter until the end of their military service to an 
allowance equal to the difference between their army pay and 
their civil salaries. 

Contributions to invalidity and old-age insurance and to 
other branches of the compulsory provident system will be 
paid on behalf of salaried employees called up, until the ond 
of their service and on the basis of the salary they were receiving 
when called up. They are also entitled to continue to benefit 
under the family allowances system. Time spent with the 
colours is taken into account for the calculation of seniority. 


Distribution of Cost 


All the regulations which make it compulsory for the 
individual employer to make certain payments to his mobilised 
workers limit this obligation to a specified part of their wages 
or a specified period or both. Otherwise there might be a risk 
that the employer would be unable to bear the whole burden 
of such an obligation in the long run, especially if the workers’ 
absence is prolonged. Consequently, the employers consider 
that the cost should be shared by a larger number of persons, 
and measures to this effect have already been taken in certain 
regulations. 

Sometimes the cost is spread over all employers together ; 
sometimes the workers and even the public authorities are 
required to participate. 


Cost Spread over All Employers. 

The Italian regulations concerning salaried employees 
which have been referred to above are supplemented by a 
provision to spread the burden among all the employers 
affected. A Decree of 14 August 1936 provides that employers 
must pay their contributions—these being based on the 
number of persons employed in each undertaking and the 
amount of the wage bill—to a central fund, attached to the 
Fascist National Social Welfare Institute, which is responsible 
for their distribution to the workers. 
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Participation of Workers. 

An interesting variant of this system is found under 
the Greek legislation. The regulations, which were consolidated 
in 1928, were first limited, on the one hand, to salaried 
employees and, on the other, to establishments, whether 
commercial or other, employing over three employees, or in 
the case of offices, over two employees. 

The employer is required to pay the employee half his 
salary after one year’s service provided he has family responsi- 
bilities, two-thirds after three years’ service and three-quarters 
after four years’ service. If the employee has no dependants, 
the obligation is limited to the payment of one-third, one-half 
or two-thirds of the salary, according to length of service. 
If the employee has less than one year’s service with the 
undertaking but had previously been employed in other 
establishments, part of the time spent in the service of those 
establishments is taken into account. 

In 1935 these provisions were made applicable to all 
workers, whether wage earners or salaried employees. 

An Act of 1939 maintained the principle of this system, 
while providing that small manufacturers and craftsmen 
would not have to pay the total allowance. They pay a propor- 
tion, while their employees who continue in work (especially 
if the employer himself is mobilised) have to pay the remainder 
of the allowance in proportion to their monthly remuneration. 
Under certain conditions a joint fund may be set up by a 
decision of the Under-Secretary for Labour, who is also 
authorised to declare that these provisions shall apply to 
all employers without exception during such period as he 
may determine. 

In this connection, reference may also be made to the 
formation in France of a National Solidarity Fund, into which 
employers pay the sums held back from their workers’ overtime 
pay under the Legislative Decrees of September 1939, the 
limits of hours beyond which work is regarded as overtime 
being fixed in the same Decrees. The Fund is maintained to 
contribute towards the financing of allowances for the families 
of mobilised men. 


Participation of Public Authorities. 


Apart from the allowances which the State pays to families 
of mobilised men, there is a certain tendency to make the State 
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share also in the payments intended to compensate such 
workers for their loss of wages. 

Thus in Rumania the General Confederation of Manufac- 
turers has demanded that the cost of paying the wages of 
workers who have been called up, which must now be met by 
industry alone, should be reduced and should be spread over 
a larger number of persons or met in part by the State, or that 
these two systems should be combined. The federations of 
workers’ and salaried employees’ organisations, while proposing 
that the acquired rights of salaried employees should be 
maintained, demand the introduction of a special fund for 
workers, to which both employers and the workers who have 
not been called up would contribute a sum in proportion to the 
wages actually paid. This sum would be collected by the 
institutions of the Central Social Insurance Fund. 

In Switzerland, an Order of the Federal Council of 20 
December 1939, supplemented by an Administrative Order of 
4 January 1940 and compulsory instructions of 27 January 
1940, introduced for the period of the war a system of allow- 
ances for loss of wages on behalf of persons called up or recalled 
for active military service. This system is financed by the 
State, employers, and those workers who have not been 
called up. 

The regulations apply to all employers and employed 
persons whose relations with each other are governed by an 
engagement under public service regulations or a private 
contract. Home workers and commercial travellers are also 
treated as employed persons. Any person who, when called 
up for active service, was covered by such an engagement, 
and any person who was unemployed at the time of being 
called up but had been employed for not less than 150 days, 
excluding the time spent on military service, during the 
preceding 12 months, is entitled to an allowance for loss of 
wages. Active service is defined as all kinds of compulsory 
military service, lasting not less than a fortnight, which is 
performed in the Swiss Army in consequence of wartime 
mobilisation, including supplementary military service, 
service in the air-raid precautions corps and in Red Cross 
units. 

The allowance is paid for each day of active service giving 
right to army pay. It includes a household bonus and a 
children’s bonus. These bonuses vary according to district 
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and family responsibilities, but can reach a fairly high per- 
centage of the total wage. 

Half the cost of paying these allowances is met by 
employers and workers and the other half out of subsidies 
from public funds. 

The employers’ and workers’ share is provided through 
the employers, who pay 4 per cent. of their total wage bill, 
2 per cent. being paid out of their own moneys and 2 per cent. 
by the workers who are in receipt of salaries or wages. These 
payments are made until the yield of the 4 per cent. contri- 
bution reaches half the total allowances paid during the 
current period of active service. 

The public subsidies for covering half the cost are paid 
by the Federal Government, one-third of this amount being 
refunded to the Government by the cantons. 

Employers’, cantonal and special equalisation funds have 
been founded, as well as a Central Equalisation Fund, to 
secure the uniform distribution of income and expenditure. 
These funds have legal personality and are regarded as 
incorporated bodies. 

Employers’ associations and groups of such associations 
may, with the approval of the Department of National 
Economy, open employers’ equalisation funds for their 
members and the persons they employ, on condition that 
they can guarantee the proper working of the funds. 

The cantonal funds, which must be set up by every cantonal 
government, are responsible for collecting the 4 per cent. 
contribution on wages and salaries due from employers who 
do not join an employers’ equalisation fund. In addition, the 
cantonal governments may set up such equalisation funds for 
the staffs of cantonal] administrative departments and under- 
takings and for the salaried employees and workers of the 
communal authorities. 

Lastly, the Federal Government has set up a Central 
Equalisation Fund, managed by the Department of Finance, 
for the purpose of balancing the income and expenditure of 
the different funds. This Central Fund serves as a clearing 
institution for all the equalisation funds. 

The Federal Government pays the contributions of the 
public authorities into the Central Fund, and the latter draws 
the sums it advances to the equalisation funds from these 
contributions. 
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An arbitration board has been attached to each equalisation © 
fund, to take a final decision in individual cases of dispute 
as to the amount of the contribution to be paid by the employer 
and his workers and of the allowance for loss of wages. Disputes 
on questions of principle are referred to a federal supervisory 
committee. 


CONCLUSION 


When a worker is called to the colours, his relations with 
the employer are interrupted but the contract of employment 
is not broken. This is the rule which now prevails in a 
considerable number of countries. Unless there are valid 
reasons making it impossible to revive the contract, the worker 
is entitled to claim reinstatement in his former employment 
when he is discharged from the service. But until the date 
of his discharge, the mutual obligations of the parties are 
suspended. 

These regulations are thus intended to protect the future 
of workers who have been called up; but they do not deal 
with the situation of the worker’s family, which loses its 
normal income while the breadwinner is on service. In most 
of the countries in question the Government, it is true, provides 
allowances securing a minimum of subsistence for necessitous 
families of mobilised workers. Thus it protects them against 
want, but does not free them from making heavy sacrifices. 
Although in several countries the public authorities confine 
their action to this form of assistance, in others, on the contrary, 
they are now trying to spread such sacrifices more fairly. 

Sometimes a solution of the problem is sought in new 
regulations concerning the contract of employment of mobilised 
workers. Such regulations provide that the employer shall 
continue to pay part of the worker’s wages during a specified 
period in the case of certain classes of workers (salaried 
employees, skilled workers) who are closely connected with 
the undertaking. It seems impossible, however, to require 
any individual employer to assume permanent by the whole 
burden of an obligation affecting the workers as a whole. 

Consequently, a complete solution of the problem calls 
for collaboration on a wider scale. This is being sought in 
various directions: distribution of the cost over all the 
employers concerned ; contributions by workers who have 
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not been called up; State participation in expenditure. It 
seems certain that participation by all the persons concerned, 
namely employers, workers who have not been called up, and 
the Government, in the cost of the system provides a just 
solution for a problem which is of the first importance to 
mobilised workers and rightly calls for the attention of all 
countries now at war or in a state of mobilisation. 

The regulations analysed in the preceding pages, although 
largely inspired by wartime requirements, are, nevertheless, 
wider in scope, since they give expression to a tendency to 
regard the employment relation no longer as a mere exchange 
of services but as a form of continuous collaboration. From 
this point of view they are likely to have a far-reaching effect 
on the actual relations between employers and workers in the 
future. 
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The great value, in so far as seamen’s welfare and safety 


at sea are concerned, of the organisation of medical consultations 
by wireless will be recognised when it is remembered that most 
vessels do not carry a ship’s doctor. Dr. Bernard and 
Mr. J. Haeck, who have played an active part in the development 
of this service and are known as the authors of important works 
in this field, give in the following pages an outline of the origins 
and growth of the system of radio-medical consultations. They 
recall the problems which have been or remain to be solved, 
analyse the efforts made in different countries and the results 
achieved and conclude with some notes on possible improvements 
in the present system. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


First Stages 


HE Oslo Conference held by the League of Red Cross Societies 
in 1926 is a historic event in the evolution of the 
important social problem of the health and welfare of seamen. 
Among other things, this meeting was the first to consider 
the possibilities of wireless telegraphy for the purpose of 
medical consultations at sea. However, no concrete proposals 
were put forward for the practical solution of the problem 
or for international action. 
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The initiative taken by certain ships’ masters and local 
American and Scandinavian practice had in fact already 
shown the use to which the wireless could be put in this 
field ; but the credit for raising the problem in its international 
aspects belongs to the League of Red Cross Societies and its 
Standing International Committee on Seamen’s Welfare. The 
matter was brought before this body by the present writers, 
following on their submission of a first general report on the 
subject to the Congress of the Royal Institute for Public 
Health at Ghent in June 1927, which adopted it unanimously. 

The Standing International Committee on Seamen’s 
Welfare adopted the principles laid down in this report and 
at once opened negotiations with a view to the internationalisa- 
tion of a radio-medical aid service. 

A second report, this time a technical one, was completed 
very soon after for the use of the International Radio-Telegraph 
Conference held at Washington in 1927. The expression 
“radio-medical ”, which is now officially accepted, dates 
from these documents. 

The question naturally aroused the greatest interest in 
international shipping circles. The Belgian Marine Depart- 
ment, in accordance with the principles contained in the 
above-mentioned report, at once set up a first service for 
medical consultations by wireless for the use of ships of any 
nationality, after the writers had made a number of experi- 
ments on the high seas on ships placed at their disposal for 
the purpose by the Belgian Government. This organisation 
was the subject of attention in the great maritime countries, 
many of which sent committees to Belgium to study its 
working. Similar action was taken by the Netherlands in 
1928, Great Britain in 1929, Germany in 1930, France in 1931, 
and Italy in 1934, and their example was followed subsequently 
by more than 40 other nations. 


Radio-Medical Training of Ships’ Officers 


In the first place the principle was accepted that there 
was to be no attempt to systematise the provision of medical 
aid by correspondence, and that the sole object was to help 
the sick and injured at sea who cannot directly consult a 
doctor, just as on land doctors are consulted by telephone 
pending the provision of adequate medical treatment. This 
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cleared the ground for the study of the main difficulties and 
the best means of overcoming them. 

The first difficulty was to determine how the ship’s master 
can define most precisely and methodically the symptoms 
of the patient for whom he needs advice, and what data are 
needed by the doctor consulted, to enable him to make a 
diagnosis and to prescribe urgent treatment while avoiding 
any harmful action. 

An obvious measure seemed to be recognition of the need 
of giving greater importance to the subject of maritime 
hygiene in navigation schools. Although lessons in prophylaxis 
and elementary maritime hygiene had long formed part of 
the curricula of these schools, they were apparently regarded 
as of secondary importance both by the pupils and by the 
examiners. There was a tendency to think that the medical 
manual which every ship must carry would provide every 
useful particular for the efficient care of any patients in case 
of sickness. Yet these manuals were inevitably incomplete 
and left the master in perplexity as soon as he had to deal 
with a case whose symptoms were not clearly described in 
the manual. The difficulty was obviously due to the fact that 
the manuals as a rule assume that a diagnosis has been made 
— that is to say, they work from the disease to the symptom — 
while for purposes of medical consultation by wireless the 
procedure must be from the symptom to the disease. 

This state of affairs had to be remedied. As soon as the 
Belgian service had been set up, it was decided to develop 
the technical training — if such it may be called — of officers 
on ships not carrying a doctor. Special theoretical and practical 
lessons in medical aid by wireless are given at the Antwerp 
Navigation School, and these may be attended by any officers, 
whatever their nationality, who are temporarily in the port. 
Further, the Marine Department issued a circular for the 
use of acting ships’ masters, indicating the procedure to be 
followed when making an application’ for advice by wireless, 
so that the doctor consulted may be sure of receiving useful 
and exact data. 

This circular, dated 1 November 1927, is reproduced here 
in view of its instructive character. It aimed at reproducing 
the main items required, in accordance with the standard 
form which the writers had proposed and which is repro- 
duced later. 
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A service of radio-medical consultations has been organised 
in Belgium for the use of ships at sea, and will be available at all 
hours of the day and night from 15 November 1927 onwards. 

The radiograms intended for this service should be transmitted 
to the Wireless Station of Ostend (indicated by the call sign O.8.T.), 
and addressed “ Radio-medical Ostend Radio ”’. 

The call X.X.X. should be used to secure priority over all other 
communications except those following an S.O.S. call. 

The radio-medical message should be signed by the master and 
should indicate in its first words what kind of medicine chest the 
ship carries—for instance, “Belgian medicine chest”, “ English 
medicine chest”, etc. The Medical Institute which gives the advice 
possesses a list of the drugs and accessories contained in the 
regulation chests of the different maritime countries: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom, and United 
States. In order that the doctor may be aware of the resources 
at the ship’s disposal, it is important that the radiogram asking 
for advice should give the necessary information on this subject. 

The radio-medical message should describe concisely but clearly 
and fully all the symptoms observed in the patient and those felt 
by him. In every case it will be necessary to mention the patient’s 
age and sex and the date of the accident or of the beginning of the 
illness. In case of illness, in particular, a description should be given 
of tongue colour and if necessary of the patient’s respiration, of his 
vomit, stools, and urine. It should be stated whether the patient 
has previously suffered from what are known as “ tropical diseases ”, 
or has recently touched at a port suspected of being contaminated 
by exotic or infectious diseases. In the case of burns, the situation, 
extent, and degree, should be given. In case of supposed fracture, 
signal whether there is any deformation of the limb, swelling of the 
joint, and possibility or absolute impossibility of moving the limb. 

The radio-medical message may be sent in French, Flemish, 
English, German, or Spanish, and the reply will be sent in the same 
language as that used for the message. Nevertheless, an immediate 
reply cannot be guaranteed in English, German, or Spanish. If 
need be, the reply can be given at once in French, subject to sub- 
sequent confirmation in the language of the original message, 


The League of Red Cross Societies and the Standing 
Committee, realising the importance for a radio-medical 
service of co-ordinating the information that would enable 
masters to describe exactly the symptoms observed in patients, 
undertook the much wider task of preparing an international 
Medical Manual for mercantile marine officers. This volume 
serves aS a medical “common denominator ” for ships of all 
nationalities, and supplements the national manuals in use. 
It contains a special chapter, with anatomical sketches, 
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dealing with medical consultations at sea, which gives all the 
information needed to make such makeshift preliminary 
instruction .as precise as possible. 


Code or Plain Messages 


There was a second point to consider. As early as the 
Oslo Conference, the use of a code for messages and replies 
was suggested by certain delegates, who believed that this 
would make communication more rapid and would remove 
the disadvantages due to diversity of language. This was a 
serious mistake. 

From the first, the writers pointed out that this pro- 
cedure would have great drawbacks and would substantially 
interfere with the clarity of the message from the point of 
view of symptomatology and of understanding the treatment 
prescribed in the reply. The object in view ought to be 
to give the doctor a clear and systematic account of the 
observed symptoms, leaving out no details that may be of 
importance for making a diagnosis. Medicine, which is 
altogether a matter of adjustment and fine shades, is difficult 
to express in the form of an equation. 

If a code is used, not only would much time be lost in 
coding and decoding the texts, but the margin of error could 
not fail to be large. The absence of a single letter or the 
incorrect interpretation of a letter when the message is 
received might easily prevent the message from being rightly 
understood, with the result that it would either have to be 
repeated or, what would be even more serious, there might 
be actual mistakes. The absence of a letter in plain language, 
on the contrary, is an insignificant matter, for the word can 
always be restored and the phrase does not lose its meaning. 

For the doctor who is consulted, it is obvious that the 
description of the observations made on the patient must 
be as clear and as full as possible, and it is therefore of the 
greatest importance to give him the data in plain language. 

When we experimented at sea with an exchange of 
radio-medical messages in code, we realised the difficulty 
of drawing up the messages clearly, with the proper stress on 
certain details. Even though the code was good, inter- 
pretation by the doctor seemed to be very laborious and often 
incorrect, sometimes the very opposite of the real meaning. 
The same applied to the answers. These, if wrongly inter- 

8 
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preted, contrary to the intentions of the medical practitioner, 
might in actual practice have most serious consequences for 
the patient. } 

Furthermore, the opinion of doctors who had already 
had some experience of medical consultations by wireless 
was unanimous on the point: the use of an agreed text could 
only lead to confusion and error and. must be rejected. 

From the point of view of language difficulties, there 
seemed as little justification for using a code. The fact 
is that very few ships are without at least one officer knowing 
English, the “ seaman’s esperanto”. A glance at the Berne 
Official List ? is reassuring on the point, since the shore stations 
at present available for wireless consultations at sea accept 
several languages, as will be seen later. Except in France 
and Yugoslavia, English is accepted by every country. 

In 1934, however, the new International Code of Signals 
was put into operation. This document contains a remarkably 
well arranged special section, dealing with medical aid, the 
result of much labour. Codified groups are provided for: 
those to be used for wireless messages, and those to be used 
in the case of flag signalling. 

What is the practical significance of this form of com- 
munication from the radio-medical point of view? This 
is a question which we considered it necessary to take up. 
For this purpose, in the year in which the Code was published 
we made practical experiments at sea, the results of which 
were submitted to a plenary session of the International 
Congress at Copenhagen in 1934, and which suggested to us 
the following observations. 

The new Code contains no less than 1,228 medical phrases 
and terms, to which correspond as many groups of five 





1 It is difficult to imagine the tragic mistakes that might result from the use 
of a code. Here is an example which we ourselves recorded on an experimental 
radio-medical cruise on the cruiser Zinnia (May 1934). 

In reply to a consultation the main features of which suggested a case of appen- 
dicitis, the following text was coded : “ Rest—no food—iced water in small quan- 
tities—opium—no purge—cold on abdomen—land patient at Lowestoft Hospi- 
tal’. This was decoded on board as follows : “ Calm—no eating—cold—in small 
quantities—opium no purge—cold on abdomen—land patient Lowestoft—Hospi- 
tal’, and was interpreted as follows by the person who received it : “ Rest—no 
food cold in small quantities—opium no purge— cold on abdomen—land patient 
Lowestoft Hospital ”’. 

This serious mistake was sufficient proof of the risks of coding and decoding. 
The above example reproduces exactly the elements of the experiment, including 
the mistakes, some of which may seem gross and avoidable ; but it is precisely 
because it is human to err that the example is significant. 

2 See below, p. 37. 
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letters for radio signalling and of three letters for flag signalling. 

The coding of formulas must be regarded as a makeshift 
measure, which we do not dispute may have some value in 
certain circumstances. In the case of radio signalling, it 
may be necessary in exceptional circumstances, when there 
is no possibility of using a common language ; and in the case 
of flag signalling, when there is no wireless apparatus on board 
or when the apparatus is out of order. 

We also realised that when codes are used it is absolutely 
necessary to keep strictly to the actual terms of the code. 
If there is any deviation from these, there is a risk of a some- 
times gross error in interpretation, with the serious conse- 
quences to which this may lead. The transmission of certain 
details of capital importance becomes impossible, and to try 
to achieve it by means of a code may sometimes prove 
dangerous. 

The writers therefore believe that it will always be in the 
interests of both parties to transmit and receive messages 
in plain speech, the use of a radio code being reserved for 
exceptional cases. In such cases, however, it is important 
to use the actual terms of the code as much as possible, it 
being understood that such data always suffer from inadequacy 
and are liable to wrong interpretation. 

As regards flag signalling, its use is in the nature of things 
restricted by conditions of place, distance, and weather 
(the ship must be near a semaphore station connected with 
a doctor or hospital). The same applies to lamp signalling. 

This view, which the writers have supported from the 
outset, is now universally accepted. 


Standardisation of Ships’ Medicine Chests 


There was still a much more serious obstacle to overcome. 
We had realised that in practice doctors found it extremely 
difficult to prescribe treatment that could be adapted. to the 
therapeutic possibilities of the ships asking for advice. 
Ships’ medicine chests vary with the nationality and type 
of the ship, and they do so to an unsuspected extent. Many 
of them, moreover, are incomplete or more or less obsolete. 
Weights and measures are not expressed in the same language, 
and as a rule the doctor is unacquainted with the composition 
of the chest. This observation was strongly confirmed by an 
enquiry we carried out among the doctors attached to the 
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principal radio-medical stations along the coasts of the Channel 
and the North Sea in France, England, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Scandinavia. 

The result was that in most cases the messages had to 
be supplemented with telegrams. There was only one solution 
to the problem, and this had for some years been under 
consideration by the Standing International Committee on 
Seamen’s Welfare and the International Public Health 
Office. It lay in the standardisation of medicine chests. 

This question was studied at length by the institutions 
responsible for the maritime wireless services of the various 
countries, and in particular at the meetings of the Standing 
Committee. At the meeting of that body held on 23 Novem- 
ber 1938, the delegates reached an agreement and proceeded 
to draw up a minimum list, to be made compulsory for all 
ships. This standard list has now been submitted to the 
competent departments of each maritime country for approval. 

As it is to be expected, however, that some time will 
pass before this standardisation of the lists of drugs for 
medicine chests becomes generally accepted, it would be 
desirable for all doctors who are consulted by wireless to be 
in possession of a complete list of the equipment of ships 
of each nationality, so that they may adjust their prescription 
to the composition of the chest. This point has long been 
settled in Belgium, and the example so given has been followed 
in various other countries. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Affiliated Countries 

What are the results so far achieved in the field of wireless 
consultations at sea? 

Fifty nations, colonies, or protectorates, at present co- 
operate in the service run by 223 shore stations connected 
with medical centres. It is not without interest to note that 
since the last meeting of the Standing Committee in November 
1938 a new impetus has been given to this service ; in 1939, 
54 new stations were opened in consequence of the adherence 
of Japan, Portugal, the Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia, 
and certain French colonies. 

Further, the fitting of small units such as trawlers and 
small coasting vessels with wireless telephone equipment in 
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recent years has enabled many countries to extend their 
radio-medical service to such vessels. In many cases the 
doctor has in consequence been able to intervene directly, 
the master having been in a position to enter into oral com- 
munication with him through the coastal wireless telephone 
station. This is the case, for instance, in Belgium, Finland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, the Netherlands, Canada, 
and certain stations in the north of Alaska which are open 
only during the fishing season for the assistance of seamen. 
It may be added that although wireless medical consultations 
are usually effected through stations on land, the system has 
also been developed between different ships; the writers are 
acquainted with a number of cases in which cargo steamers 
have asked for advice from vessels in their vicinity carrying 
a doctor. 

In view of the growing importance of radio-medical services, 
the International Bureau of the Telegraph Union at Berne 
has for some years included a special chapter on medical 
consultations in its Official List of Radio-Telegraph Stations 
(Special Services ; Medical Consultation). 

This document of capital importance contains full and 
detailed official information on administrative procedure 
(which is necessarily somewhat different in the different 
countries), the wavelengths to be used for messages, the 
languages accepted for applications for advice, charges, the 
hours at which messages are received, etc. 


The stations are distributed as follows : 


Alaska, 5 stations ; Australia, 14 ; Azores, 1 ; Belgium, 1 ; Burma, 
1; Cameroons, 1; Canada, 33; Caroline Islands, 5; Ceylon, 1; 
Costa Rica, 1 ; Denmark, 5 ; Fiji, 1 ; Finland, 2 ; France, 5 ; French 
Equatorial Africa, 1; French Guiana, 1; French West Africa, 5 ; 
Germany, 2; Great Britain, 10 ; Greece, 1 ; Guadeloupe, 1 ; Guate- 
mala, 1 ; Honduras, 3 ; India, 4 ; Indo-China, 2 ; Ireland, 2 ; Italy, 13 ; 
Japan, 25; Madagascar, 2; Madeira, 1; Marianne Islands, 2; 
Marshall Islands, 2 ; Morocco, 1 ; the Netherlands, 1 ; Newfoundland, 
3; New Guinea, 1; New Zealand, 3; Nicaragua, 2; Norway, 5; 
Panama, 2 ; Papua (Territory of), 2 ; Philippine Islands, 1 ; Portugal, 
2 ; Reunion, 1 ; Saint Pierre and Miquelon, 1 ; Samoa, 1 ; Sweden, 5 ; 
Union of South Africa, 4; United States, 33; Yugoslavia, 1. 


It is, therefore, fair to say that at the present time a ship 
can find a radio-medical station in any ocean except on the 
coasts of South America, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R. 
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It may be mentioned in this connection that there is a 
short-wave medical service station in Canada for the scattered 
population of the Arctic regions. Travelling Government 
stations accompanying the trappers of the North who are 
in contact with the Eskimos serve as intermediaries. 


Languages Accepted 


The languages accepted by the various authorities for 
drawing up applications for radio-medical advice are the 
following : 

Belgium: French, Flemish, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish; Finland: Finnish, Swedish, German, English ; 
France and French colonies: French; Germany: German, 
English, French; Greece: Greek, English, French; Italy: 
Italian, French, English ; Japan: Japanese, English, French, 
German ; the Netherlands: Dutch, English, German, French ; 
Portugal : Portuguese, English, French; Scandinavian 
countries : Scandinavian languages, English, German, French ; 
Yugoslavia : French, German, Italian, Serbo-Croat, Slovenian. 


For the radio-medical stations of the United States, 
Central America, Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the stations under the British colonial adminis- 
trations, only English texts are allowed. As far as we are 
aware, however, this restriction has not yet given rise to 
any difficulties, since mercantile marine officers are ordinarily 
bound to know English in view of the facilities that the 
world-wide diffusion of this language afford them in their 
relations with port authorities in different parts of the globe. 


Special Points 


There are in certain countries a few special points calling 
for attention. Thus, in France and the French colonies, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal, the Union of South Africa, and 
Yugoslavia, the instructions specify that medical consultation 
by wireless does not entail any responsibility. Although 
this precaution does not appear indispensable from the strictly 
medico-legal point of view, it seems desirable, nevertheless, 
that it should be adopted generally. 

Certain other details will be dealt with later, but here 
it is necessary to draw special attention to the important 
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achievement consisting in the creation of an International 
Radio-medical Centre in Rome in 1936. The technical and 
scientific organisation of this Centre is very advanced, and 
the eminent board of management can count on the assistance 
of specialists. In addition, the centre has hydroplanes at 
its disposal, which can be used for transporting sick or injured 
persons to hospital in case of need. If the patient cannot 
be transported, one of the specialists who have offered their 
services is sent on board the ship by hydroplane to treat 
the patient, who thus need not be moved. 

In the British services it may be noted that a ship may 
ask for a sanitary officer to come on board, on condition that 
it anchors within territorial waters, that is to say at a distance 
of not more than three miles from the coast. 

Another point to which attention may be drawn is the 
relay system advocated as early as 1927, although it depends 
on the individual choice of the wireless operator. If the ship 
wishing for a consultation finds it impossible to reach a shore 
station directly because it is too far away and the ship’s 
transmitting set is not powerful enough, it may call on any 
moving station between itself and the radio-medical station 
on land. Such ship’s station serves as an intermediary between 
the ship asking for advice and the radio-medical station. In 
other words, it acts as a relay, undertaking the responsibility 
for transmitting requests and replies, and especially for 
bringing the consultation to a successful conclusion. 

Three recent cases, one in the Italian service and two in 
the Belgian service, have illustrated this system, to which 
the special attention of ships’ officers ought to be drawn. 
In two of the cases the saving of human life was definitely 
at stake: hemorrhage of the brachial artery (Italian case) 
and perforation of a gastric ulcer (Belgian case). 


There remain the questions of charges and of the priority 
of radio-medical messages. 

In practice and without prejudice to the administrative 
regulations in force in each country, medical consultations 
are given free of charge in the sense that they are provided 
free by the medical services. Internal administrative measures 
are necessarily outside the scope of the system at present 
under consideration. It need only be mentioned that the 
following countries transmit radio-medical messages entirely 
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free of charge: Alaska, Australia, Burma, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, Fiji, Finland, Guatemala, Honduras, India, 
Marianne Islands, Marshall Islands, the Netherlands, New- 
foundland, New Guinea, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Papua (Territory of), Philippine Islands, Saint 
Pierre and Miquelon, Samoa, Sweden, and the United States. 

In the following countries the service is not free: Azores, 
Cameroons, Caroline Islands, France, French Equatorial 
Africa, French Guiana, French West Africa, Great Britain, 
Greece, Guadeloupe, Indo-China, Ireland, Japan, Madagascar, 
Madeira, Morocco, Portugal, Reunion, and Yugoslavia. 

Belgium, Italy, and Ceylon, allow a free service only to 
ships whose countries do the same. In Germany the charge 
is reduced to the figure for a message of 10 words whatever 
the length of the radio-medical message. 

Lastly, it may be added that radio-medical messages are 
given priority over all other communications except 8.0.8. 
messages, and both land and mobile stations must take care 
not to interfere with their transmission. This priority is 
indicated by the signal “ X.X.X.” before the call. The 
message begins with the letters “S.V.H.” (sauvegarde de la 
vie humaine en mer). In cases of wireless telephony, the calls 
are preceded by several repetitions of the expression “ P.A.N.”, 
indicating that the station calling has a very urgent message, 
enjoying priority, to transmit. 




























POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 


Radio-Medical Stations Still Needed 


The steady increase in the number of radio-medical 
stations is a very clear indication that it is more and more 
felt to be necessary to be able to reply to the requests of 
ships’ masters. It may be said that as soon as the master 
has the bad luck to have a case of sickness or accident on 
his ship one of his first automatic actions is to make use of 
this service. The best proof is the fact that 2,140 radio-medical 
consultations were given by shore stations throughout the 
world in 1938. This figure is published by the International 
Bureau of the Telegraph Union, which adds that the informa- 
tion comes from only a limited number of countries. Moreover, 
the statistics do not take into account consultations from ship 


to ship. 
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However this may be, the results are encouraging. But, 
although most shores are now equipped, action is still needed 
for the opening of radio-medical stations on the South American 
coasts, both Atlantic and Pacific, where there is no such 
service. We have reason to believe that the Governments 
concerned are being or will be approached with a view to 
persuading them to take practical action in their turn, and 
thus to help to cover the whole globe with stations where 
masters can obtain medical advice by wireless. 

There remain also Mexico and the U.S.S.R., but for 
these countries the proximity of radio-medical stations in 
other countries (the United States and the stations of Central 
America for the former, Scandinavia, Germany, and Japan, 
for the latter) to some extent reduces the disadvantages of 
their lack of stations of their own. 


Standard Radio-Medical Form 


Experience has shown that some masters leave out essen- 
tial details in their applications, with the result that much 
time is lost, since the doctor has to ask for further clinical 
and therapeutic details. 

The essential condition for the success of radio-medical 
consultations lies in a brief but full description of the observa- 
tions and data drawn from an examination of the patient. 
The best means of illustrating this is to take actual examples 
from the International Medical Manual, showing how a medical 
radiogram ought to be drawn up afid how it ought not to be 
drawn up. 

X.X.X. Station call.—S.V.H. (Preamble : followed by the name 
of the station calling, the number of words, the time handed in, the 
serial number of the message). 

RADIO-MEDICAL OSTEND—Belgian medicine chest—Position 
of ship—Fireman, 45 years, strong, sick for two days, onset sudden 
shivering, temperature steady 39°, pulse 120, breathing difficult 36, 
thoracic pain right side, sputum rust coloured, one grain of aspirin 
taken daily without result. — Master K.... 


This message is sufficiently clearly drafted, since it enabled 
the radio doctor to diagnose pneumonia and to prescribe 
the proper treatment. 

Similarly, the following radiogram led to a diagnosis of 
appendicitis and enabled the doctor to correct the treatment 
given : 
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Seaman, 24 years, strong, sick for two days, onset rapid, tempe- 
rature 38.4, pulse 100, breathing 20, tongue white, nausea, vomiting, 
abdominal pain right side on examination, constipation, distended 
stomach, two stools after prescribed purge. 


On the other hand, a message drawn up as follows is 
defective, because, being too vague, it does not allow of 
making even an approximate diagnosis : 


Man sick for two days, complains of colic, has fever. Has taken 
sulphate of soda without improvement. Give advice. 





RADIO-MEDICAL (XXX. — S.V.H.) 





Date : Name of radio-station : | Time handed in: 





S/S : Nationality : Time transmitted : 


Position : 





Age, sex (1) Anuria 
(2) Incontinence 
Date of onset of present symptom 


Temperature (1) Food 
(2) Bile 
Pulse (number of beats per minute) (3) Blood 


(1) Red 
Tongue * (2) White Extent 
(3) Brown Degree 
(1) Pal Site 
. e 
Face (2) Flushed 


(1) Tranquil 
(2) Noisy 


Fracture 
Dislocation 
Sprain 


Bones and 
joints ? 


Breathing * 





(2) Swollen tes- 


Genital organs | ea) ac PRESENT OR PAST * 


|i Sore 


(4) Glands in 


groin Has the patient had any tropical diseases? 


(1) Nasal Has he touched at a port where there may 
Haemorrhage 1 { (2) Buccal be “exotic diseases ” ? 
8 (8) Auricular If so, which ? 
(4) Anal When ? 











Other symptoms present * 











T 

1 Reply by filling in the allotted space with the figure corresponding to the patient’s condition. 

2 In case of fracture, state in the space for “ other symptoms present ’’ whether the fracture 
is real or supposed—that is, whether the patient can move the limb or not. State also whether 
the limb is deformed or the joint swollen. 

* Reply in plain speech. The information should relate to any other observations likely to 
interest the doctor who has to diagnose the case and prescribe treatment, e.g., state of abdomen 
( hypersensibility or a, constipation, diarrhoea), spots on the patient’s skin, site of pain, 
suffocation, previous illnesses. 

N.B. If for any reason information cannot be given in the allotted space, mark an “ X”’. 
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This message, it will be seen, does not mention the tem- 
perature, the pulse, the frequency of respiration, the state 
of the tongue, the presence or absence of vomiting, diarrhoea 
or constipation, or whether the patient felt pain when the 
abdomen was examined and where the pain was situated. 

In order to avoid the drawbacks resulting from omissions 
of this kind, which will inevitably occur, and at the same time 
to assist captains in formulating their applications for advice 
rationally and in an orderly way, attention may yet again be 
drawn to the interest of having a uniform and internationally 
accepted form, on which the master can indicate in a clearly 
defined order not only the symptoms shown by the patient 
but all other detailed data needed for making a diagnosis. 

This suggestion was made by the writers in their 1927 
report. The form is reproduced opposite, slightly amended, 
and it is noted in advance that it is to be reconsidered by 
an international committee, in particular by the Standing 
International Committee on Seamen’s Welfare. 

By giving masters this means of assistance, the time and 
money spent on messages would be much reduced, since it 
would in many cases make repetitions unnecessary and would 
avoid sometimes prolonged searching in manuals. 


Central Office for Radio-Medical Documentation 


Although we are fully aware that use is made of radio- 
medical consultations every day, and we know from our own 
experience of many cases that the system has helped to save 
human life, yet from the purely medical point of view it 
must be noted that in the present state of things there is no 
official record of the results of the advice given. If such 
records exist, they remain in the files of the medical institu- 
tions or doctors prescribing treatment. In most cases the 
doctor, having made his diagnosis and suggested what he 
considers the best treatment in view of the information 
received by wireless, loses all trace of his patient and is only 
very rarely informed of the effects of his advice and prescrip- 
tions. Yet it would be of the greatest interest if the radio- 
medical stations were able to follow the case, so as to judge 
of the correctness of the diagnosis, and, by comparing and 
co-ordinating data, to compile information for future use. 

To this end, the writers proposed in 1934 to the Congress 
on the Safety of Life at Sea at Copenhagen that a special 
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card index should be opened for seamen, and an international 
centre of radio-medical documentation opened, which would 
co-ordinate all the information and cards received from the 
different stations. Such an organisation would make it possible 
to study the increasingly vast and complex problem of 
providing medical aid at sea by wireless. 

There ought not to be any serious difficulties in the way 
of such an innovation. In any particular case of sickness 
or accident on board ship, the master might be asked to 
fill up a card in accordance with a model still to be drawn 
up. He would mention the observations that preceded the 
sending of the message asking for advice, the advice received 
by wireless, and the results observed after the application of 
the doctor’s prescriptions. If need be, a duplicate of the form 
reproduced above would be sufficient if duly completed. 

There are two possible cases. 

(1) The patient is cured on board in consequence of the 
advice given. 

The card filled in by the master would be sent to the 
doctor of the radio-medical centre who gave the advice. The 
doctor would add his own observations and would send the 
card to the international centre, which would classify it for 
future purposes. 


(2) The patient has not been cured by the time he arrives 
in port, and hospital treatment on shore is necessary. 


In this case the card filled in by the master would 
accompany the patient. The hospital doctor would be asked 
to add his personal observations, and at the end of the treat- 
ment the card would be sent to the international centre as 
in the first case. 

Further, the administrative authorities to which the 
various radio-medical stations are subordinate might be 
requested to address to the international centre duplicates 
of all the applications received and replies given by these 
stations, so that it migaot centralise all radio-medical documents 
anc. in this way compile complete clinical files for medical 
aid by wireless. 

There are already in existence international bodies — some 
of which have been mentioned in this study — which are 
sufficiently equipped and prepared not to be taken by surprise 
by such a proposal. 
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We fully realise, however, that the complete organisation 
of such a centre, the choice of its seat, its methods of work, 
its powers, etc., raise problems calling for. work that will 
take considerable time, but should be of the deepest interest 
to persons who have faith and are interested not only in 
preserving human capital, but also and above all in the valuable 
element thereof consisting in the isolated workers on the seas. 
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Reciprocity of Social Insurance 
and Assistance among the Northern European 
Countries 
by 


G. M. DRACHMANN 
Ministry of Social Affairs, Denmark 


This article was written several months ago, while the author was 
attached to the International Labour Office for a period of study. What- 
ever effects recent events may have had on the arrangements which 
are described, it has been thought worth while to publish an account 
of what may be considered a characteristic example of the co-operation 
which can be established among a whole group of countries in regard 
to matters of social policy. 


It may be said that the northern European countries co-operate 
in the field of social insurance in spite of their differences rather 
than on the strength of their likenesses ; for these five countries 
—Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden—are neither 
a geographical nor an economic unit. A few figures showing the 
area and the density of population of each country will illustrate 
their diversity. 





P b 
Country Square km. Total population — : Se 





Denmark 44,000 8,775,000 86 
Finland 388,000 3,603,000 9 
Iceland 103,000 117,000 1.1 
Norway 386,000 2,909,000 8 














Sweden 449,000 6,285,000 14 








The standard of living does not of course correspond to the 
density of population, yet it will easily be understood that the five 
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countries have attained neither the same standard of living nor the 
same social organisation. Yet collaboration has become a tradition 
among these countries, not only in the field of legislation—particu- 
larly social legislation—but also in almost every other cultural 
field. 

As regards social insurance, collaboration in the form of confer- 
ences has been established for more than 30 years, the first Northern 
Workmen’s Accident Compensation Conference having been held 
at Copenhagen in 1907 ; since then similar conferences have been 
held regularly every fourth year, dealing with medical, administrative 
and juridical problems. These conferences have been attended 
not only by Government experts but also by experts from those 
private insurance companies which carry workmen’s accident 
insurance. Covering the field of sickness and invalidity insurance 
as well as old-age pensions and workmen’s compensation problems, 
a General Social Insurance Conference was held at Copenhagen 
in 1935, at which the principal administrative officials concerned 
and their medical experts discussed social and medical topics, both 
in plenary sessions and in sectional groups for the different branches 
of social insurance. 

The importance of co-operation of this kind lies not only in the 
opportunity it affords to the experts of exchanging opinions on 
technical and legislative problems; as a result of the conferences 
the need for reciprocal agreements may be recognised, while at the 
same time an atmosphere is created which is favourable to the 
conclusion of such agreements. Furthermore, it cannot be doubted 
that administration benefits by the fact that the leading officials in 
the different countries have become personally acquainted with 
each other through the conferences. 


The same functions are fulfilled by the Northern Social Policy 
Conferences, which form the most important link in the chain of 
co-operation under review. The first conference of this kind was 
held at Copenhagen in 1919 and attended by delegates from the 
Governments and from the employers’ and the workers’ organisations ; 
since 1926, however, the conferences have assumed a more strictly 
administrative character and the delegations have been limited to 
the Ministers of Social Affairs and their experts. Meetings have 
been held every other or every third year, and the question of reci- 
procity of social insurance has very often been on the agenda. 


In 1937 the conference held at Helsingfors affirmed the value 
of continuing to hold these meetings of Ministers in the future 
and recommended that, if circumstances so required, they should 
be held every year, and that they should give special attention 
to questions on the agenda of the International Labour Conference. 
The following conference, held at Copenhagen in April 1939, “fully 
recognising the difficulties that the different systems of legislation 
in the five countries place in the way of complete reciprocity and 
noting with satisfaction the results so far obtained from northern 
co-operation ”,, requested the Government departments responsible 
for the administration of social insurance in the individual coun- 
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tries to “continue their efforts to achieve, by means of mutual 
negotiation, reciprocity with regard to social insurance benefits ”, 
in order to arrive at the best possible results in the circumstances. 

It may be of interest at the present time to describe the stage 
reached in reciprocity among the five countries in the field of social 
insurance and (to some extent) public assistance. 

When reciprocity in social insurance is to be established, it may 
be noted, three questions must be settled. The first is that of 
the extension of national legislation so as to give aliens the right 
to benefit from the national insurance scheme. The second—the 
question of maintenance of rights in course of acquisition—is the 
problem of allowing foreigners to be credited with contributions 
paid in their home countries, irrespective of their migration. The 
third question—concerning the maintenance of acquired rights— 
relates to the problems arising when a person who is actually in receipt 
of insurance benefit leaves the country where the event against 
which he was insured has occurred. 

The importance of each of these three aspects of reciprocity 
varies in the different branches of social insurance, as will appear 
from the following pages. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Regarding sickness insurance, the laws of the different countries 
are highly differentiated, and as some of the schemes are widely 


removed from the “classical” compulsory European scheme it may 
be as well to give a brief description of their peculiarities. 

In Finland, sickness insurance is wholly voluntary, and only 
about 100,000 persons are insured. The funds are supervised but 
not subsidised by the State. The sickness insurance scheme in 
Sweden also is voluntary. The problem of securing for the popula- 
tion of the thinly-populated areas sufficient medical aid through 
the funds has been solved by dividing the funds into local and 
central funds, the latter spreading the risk over a greater number 
of persons. The funds are State-subsidised and State-supervised. 
The Danish scheme is likewise based on the voluntary principle as 
regards active membership of the funds, but insurance has for 
many years been encouraged by State subsidies and other measures 
giving the insured population a favoured legal status as regards 
certain forms of public aid ; these measures may or may not explain 
the fact that about 90 per cent. of the Danish population is covered 
by the sickness insurance scheme. The funds are territorially 
organised and State-supervised. 

In Norway, sickness insurance is compulsory for all persons 
who have reached the age of 15 years and are gainfully employed, 
provided that their total annual income does not exceed 6,000 crowns. 
The funds are financed by contributions from members, employers, 
local authorities, and the State. Sickness insurance in Iceland is 
compulsory for all persons who have reached the age of 16 years, 
who reside in a district where a sickness fund is established, and 
whose annual income does not exceed 4,500 crowns. 
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Reciprocity agreements with regard to sickness insurance were 
concluded between Denmark and Norway in 1926 and between 
Denmark and Iceland in 1939. The purpose of the agreements, 
which are very similar, is to secure for members of a sickness fund 
in one country who migrate to the other country the same privileges 
as insured persons in the latter country enjoy when transferred 
from one fund to another in their own country. 

The advantages of an agreement of this kind are closely connected 
with the voluntary or compulsory character of the insurance scheme. 
Under a voluntary scheme the sickness funds must regulate the 
premiums according to the risk, and consequently according to the 
age of entrance. Moreover, the would-be member must normally 
pass a medical examination before entering the fund, and is not 
entitled to benefit before a qualifying period has expired. When 
moving from one fund to another in his own country, a system of 
provisions — the transfer rules — enables a member to keep his 
former status, so that no medical examination or qualifying period 
is demanded by the fund in his case. Furthermore, his age of entrance 
is taken to be his age at the date from which he has continuously 
been a member of a recognised sickness fund. Thus, the reciprocity 
agreement tends —like the national transfer rules of a country 
with a voluntary scheme — to establish the maintenance of rights 
in course of acquisition as far as sickness insurance is concerned. 
The agreements do not apply to persons whose visit in the country 
of immigration is only of a temporary character. 

Between Denmark and Sweden and Norway and Sweden reci- 
procity agreements have been in force since 1911, but these agree- 
ments have been of very small importance. Recently a proposal 
has been drafted in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, with a view 
to establishing the maintenance of rights in course of acquisition 
for members of the sickness funds of these countries, including 
those funds whose members are not entitled to the benefit of State 
subsidies. The proposals have been accepted by the Federations 
of Sickness Funds in the three countries, and will be submitted to the 
Governments for approval, after which it may be expected that 
the necessary treaties will be concluded. 

The conference of April 1939 emphasised the advisability of 
extending the reciprocity agreements to cover temporary visits, 
an enlargement which would be particularly valuable if the exchange 
of young workers between countries were organised. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a “standard 
agreement ” on the basis of which recognised unemployment funds 
in Denmark and Sweden may conclude agreements with similar 
funds in the other country has recently been approved by the 
competent authorities in both countries. On fulfilling the conditions 
laid down in the standard agreement, a member of an unemployment 
fund is credited with contributions to this fund when transferred 
to the similar fund in the other country. Agreements concluded in 
accordance with this standard agreement require the approval of 
the Governments in order to be valid. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A general distinction can be made between workmen’s com- 
pensation schemes which are based upon the State insurance principle 
and schemes based upon employers’ liability. The former tend 
to cover only the territory — that is, workmen as long as they are 
resident in the territory and irrespective of their nationality — 
while employers’ liability schemes as a rule cover workmen even 
if they are employed outside the boundaries of the country ; it is 
not out of the question, however, for an employers’ liability scheme 
to contain provisions which tend to restrict the right to compensa- 
tion to cases where the victim of the accident or his dependants 
reside in the country in which the accident occurs. Regarding the 
workmen’s compensation schemes of northern Europe from the 
standpoint of this distinction, the Norwegian and Icelandic schemes 
may be characterised as State insurance schemes, the Swedish as 
a combination of State insurance and employers’ liability schemes, 
and the Danish and Finnish schemes as employers’ liability schemes. 
The three last-mentioned schemes are supervised by the respective 
State Insurance Institutions. 

Reverting to the three aspects of reciprocity, it will be seen 
that the first — the abolition of national limits — has very little 
importance in the field of workmen’s compensation. This is probably 
due not only to the comparatively high standard which workmen’s 
compensation has attained as a branch of social insurance, but 
chiefly to the fact that a provision which excluded foreign workers 
from benefit would also exempt the employer from the duty of 
paying premiums for these workers. Besides being very unpractical, 
a rule of this kind might tempt employers to prefer foreign labour. 
But even if the question of nationality does not arise as regards the 
worker — who must necessarily be insured either as a resident of 
the territory or as an employee — it may arise with regard to his 
dependants, who may not be residents of the country in which the 
accident occurs. Thus there is still room for a reciprocity agreement 
in this connection. 

Whether workmen’s compensation is organised as a State insur- 
ance or an employers’ liability scheme, the employee is insured 
from the moment when he starts working — there is no qualifying 
period — and, what is more important, a worker who has been 
employed, and consequently insured, for twenty years is not, when 
injured by an accident, entitled to larger or more complete com- 
pensation than a worker who is injured on the first day of employ- 
ment. As a result of this peculiarity the question of maintenance 
of rights in course of acquisition — the second aspect of reciprocity 
— does not arise in the field of workmen’s compensation. 

As regards the third aspect— the maintenance of acquired 
rights — the problem is not limited to the worker’s dependants but 
includes the injured worker himself, if he should wish to leave the 
country in which the accident took place. 

The extent to which reciprocity in this respect has been attained 
among the northern European countries may be measured by 
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comparison with the requirements of the international Convention 
concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, which was adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1925. This Convention, 
which has been ratified by Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden, 
lays down in Article 1 that “Each Member of the International 
Labour Organisation which ratifies this Convention undertakes to 
grant to the nationals of any other Member which shall have ratified 
the Convention, who suffer personal injury due to industrial accidents 
happening in its territory, or to their dependants, the same treatment 
in respect of workmen’s compensation as it grants to its own 
nationals ”. It is further stipulated that “ This equality of treatment 
shall be guaranteed to foreign workers and their dependants without 
any condition as to residence ”. 

It must be stressed that this provision establishes an equality 
of treatment and nothing more. Thus, if the law of a country 
provides that no compensation shall be paid to nationals who 
emigrate after an accident has occurred, an alien is equally excluded 
from compensation, even though his interest in returning to his 
own country may be considerably greater and more reasonable 
than the interest of a national in like circumstances in leaving 
his country. 

An example from the legislation of one of the northern European 
countries will illustrate the importance of this practical limitation 
of the theoretically complete reciprocity established by the inter- 
national Convention. 

The Norwegian Accident Insurance (Industrial Employees) Act 
of 1931 (Section 27) provides as follows : 


“ (1) If a person entitled to compensation takes up his residence 
outside the Kingdom he shall forfeit all right to compensation. 
If the person entitled to compensation is a Norwegian national 
or a national of a country as specified in subsection (3), he shall 
be entitled to receive annual compensation if he again takes up 
his residence within the Kingdom within 20 years. In this case 
the pension shall be payable from the date when he establishes 
the claim against the State Insurance Institution. 


“ (3) An alien or the surviving dependants of an alien who were 
not resident in the Kingdom when the accident occurred shall not 
be entitled to compensation. 


“ Nevertheless, this shall not apply to nationals of a country 
which has ratified the Draft Convention concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents which was adopted by the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1925. Further, the provision 
shall not apply to nationals of a country with which the Crown 
has concluded an agreement respecting reciprocity. Such agreements 
respecting reciprocity shall likewise not be subject to the rules 
laid down in subsections (1) and (2). ” 
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Now it will be seen that, if a foreigner to whom the international 
Convention applies leaves Norway after he has been injured by an 
accident, his right to compensation for himself and for his 
dependants living outside Norway is suspended until he takes up 
residence in Norway again. Thus a provision of the kind contained 
in Article 1 of the international Convention does not necessarily 
create more than a formal equality of treatment. Realising this 
fact, Denmark, Norway and Sweden had already concluded a 
Convention in 1919 which actually gave the Scandinavian worker 
a better legal position when employed in one of the other two 
countries than he would have had in his own country ; for example, 
a Swede who is injured by an accident while working in Norway 
may return to Sweden or even go to Denmark without loss or suspen- 
sion of his right to compensation. 

To complete the picture of reciprocity among the five countries 
in the field of workmen’s compensation, it may be mentioned that 
bilateral Conventions have been concluded by Iceland with Denmark 
(1927), Norway (1930), and Sweden (1930), aiming at the same 
object as the international Convention, which has not been ratified 
by Iceland. 

However, even the most complete reciprocity agreement or set 
of agreements cannot determine what law shall be applied to 
such a situation as that of a Dane domiciled in Finland who is 
injured by an accident while working in Sweden for a Norwegian firm. 

In order to draw the attention of States to problems of this 
kind the international Convention lays down in Article 2: “Special 
agreements may be made between the Members concerned to provide 
that compensation for industrial accidents happening to workers 
whilst temporarily or intermittently employed in the territory of 
one Member on behalf of an undertaking situated in the territory 
of another Member shall be governed by the laws and regulations 
of the latter Member ”. 

In accordance with this provision a Convention was concluded 
in Oslo on 3 March 1937 “ between Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden, respecting the application of the accident 
insurance laws of the various States to cases where an employer 
in one of the contracting States carries on a business or employs 
workmen in another of the said States ”. 

The principle of this “ Oslo Convention ” as laid down in Article 1 
is that the laws of the State where the work is performed shall 
apply. However, the laws of the State where the employer carries on 
his principal business shall apply to: (1) work (business) which 
is of short duration (pot more than six months) and is not 
independent, in respect pf workers who are not domiciled in the 
State where the work is performed ; and (2) all other work (business) 
than that mentioned under (1), in respect of workers who are sent 
out of the country to perform inspections or verifications or other 
special duties. 

Regarding transport undertakings, timber-floating, etc., the 
following provisions are laid down: 
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“ Transport undertakings (land and air traffic) which are carried 
on regularly for purposes of gain in more than one of the five States 
shall be covered by the laws of the State where the management 
of the undertaking has its head offices. Nevertheless, when workers 
are employed by such an undertaking in another of the said States 
and are domiciled there, the laws of that State shall apply to them. 

“The above provision shall apply also to timber-floating, 
lumbering, work in quarries, and similar undertakings, which are 
carried on by operations in direct connection on both sides of the 
frontier between two of the States in question. 

“If workers are engaged from one of the five States, in whose 
waters a vessel registered in any other of the said States is lying, 
for the purpese of loading or unloading or repairs on board while 
the vessel is lying in the said waters, the laws of the former State 
shall apply to the said workers. ” 

Finally it is laid down that the five State Insurance Institutions 
shall give each other assistance free of charge in the cases mentioned 
in the Convention. 

To sum up the provisions of the Oslo Convention, the main 
principle, according to which the laws of the State where the work 
is performed shall apply (the territorial principle), is modified by 
special provisions concerning work of snort duration and transport 
undertakings ; but these exceptions are again modified by the 
principle of domicile, which as often as not will lead to the same 
result as the main principle. 

Finally it may be mentioned that a Convention has been concluded 
between Finland and Norway (1925) relating to timber-floating on 
the Pasvik. 

Co-operation among the five countries in this field seems to be 
smooth, as might be expected in view of the fact that the Conventions 
at least in part represent the confirmation of rules which have been 
followed by the authorities for a considerable time. 


INVALIDITY INSURANCE AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


As regards invalidity insurance and old-age pensions, co-operation 
has been limited with a single exception (an invalidity insurance 
reciprocity agreement between Denmark and Iceland) to conferences 
at which the officials concerned have discussed social and medical 
topics, including subjects belonging to the domain of sickness 
insurance. This limitation of the traditional co-operation is due 
partly perhaps to the difficulties which must be surmounted in 
establishing reciprocity between insurance schemes differing widely 
in character, and partly to the fact that some of the countries 
have but recently passed legislation providing for old-age and 
invalidity pensions. A short summary of the nature of the national 
schemes must therefore suffice. 

The Finnish, Icelandic and Swedish old-age and invalidity 
pension schemes are compulsory and based partly on contributions. 
The basic pension is consequently to some extent dependent on the 
amount of contributions paid and also on the age of entrance. 
The Finnish scheme is compulsory even for foreigners residing in 
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Finland. In Norway the old-age pension scheme is characterised 
by an unusually long qualifying period (27 years’ residence in 
Norway) ; the scheme is financed by contributions, but the individual 
pension is not influenced by the amount of contributions paid by 
the person in question. In Denmark invalidity and old-age insurance 
has been built up in connection with sickness insurance; the invalidity 
pension is partly based on contributions, but the old-age pension 
is financed wholly out of public funds. The pensionable age in the 
five countries ranges from 60 to 70 years. 

Nevertheless, though reciprocity has not been developed fully 
in regard to invalidity and old-age insurance, persons who otherwise 
would have been entitled to insurance benefit are not entirely 
neglected. In their cases the so-called “ Poor Relief Convention ” 
will apply. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The first Convention concerning public assistance was concluded 
between Denmark and Sweden in 1872. In its present form it has 
been ratified by four countries as a “ Convention between Denmark, 
Finland; Norway, and Sweden, concerning mutual relief of indigent 
citizens of the respective countries, signed at Stockholm, 
25 October 1928 ”. 

The principal aim of this Convention is to grant equality of 
treatment as regards poor relief to the nationals of any of the 
contracting countries residing in one of the other countries. The 
country of residence has not completely lost the right to repatriate 
such nationals on account of indigence, but the right has been 
limited, and in certain circumstances reimbursement takes the place 
of repatriation. 

Nationals of any of the contracting countries may not be 
repatriated on account of indigence if they emigrate to one of the 
other countries before reaching the age of 48 years, provided that 
they have been resident in the country of immigration continuously 
for 20 years without having received permanent poor relief during 
this period or having served a sentence of not less than 60 days’ 
imprisonment. In such cases the country of residence cannot claim 
reimbursement of any poor relief which may be granted to persons 
who have acquired the “right of 20 years’ residence ”. 

A person fulfilling the same conditions but with only 10 years’ 
residence may not be repatriated, but in this case the country of 
residence is entitled to reimbursement of any permanent poor 
relief which may be granted. 

If a person who has less than 10 years’ residence becomes indigent, 
the country of residence must grant poor relief in the same manner 
and according to the same rules as in the case of its own nationals. 
This applies whether the poor relief to be granted is temporary or 
permanent in character. 

A distinction must be made, however, between permanent and 
temporary poor relief, since they have a different influence on the 
recipient’s legal status. Permanent poor relief for the purpose of 
the Convention means relief which, in the opinion of the 
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authorities both of the country of residence and of the country of 
origin, will be necessary during at least one year from the beginning 
of the relief, or which has in fact been necessary during at least 
one year. Temporary interruptions in the course of the year do not 
deprive the relief of its permanent character. All other poor relief 
is regarded as temporary. The authorities administering the Conven- 
tion have agreed that interruptions lasting two and a half months 
or more cannot be regarded as temporary, thus defining permanent 
poor relief as poor relief which has been afforded for one year 
without an interruption of two and a half months or more. 

If only temporary relief has been granted the country of residence 
cannot claim repatriation but may claim reimbursement, which 
according to the Convention amounts to four-fifths of the expense. 
If the poor relief becomes permanent, the question of repatriation 
arises. 

The principal provision regarding repatriation is laid down in 
Article 10, which states : “ Even if there is nothing in the foregoing 
Articles to prevent an indigent person from being repatriated, it 
shall nevertheless be considered whether there are any circumstances 
which would make repatriation inadvisable and whether reimburse- 
ment of the cost of relief should not be subtituted therefor. Should 
such circumstances be found to exist, it shall be decided in each 
case by agreement between the countries concerned whether 
reimbursement of the cost of relief shall be substituted for repatria- 
tion. 

In deciding this point considerations of humanity shall be given 
chief weight. As a rule repatriation shall be dispensed with and 
reimbursement of the cost of relief substituted therefor where the 
repatriation of the indigent person would entail separation from 
his nearest relatives, or where he is of an advanced age or has long 
been resident in the country, or where he could not be repatriated 
without injury to his health.” Repatriation must in any case 
be postponed until such time as it can be undertaken without 
danger to the health and safety of the indigent person or of others 
(Article 15). 

Though not expressly laid down in Article 10, it has for a long 
time been followed as a general rule that no repatriation on account 
of indigence shall take place before the country of origin has been 
asked whether repatriation or reimbursement is advisable. It may 
be added that very few persons are repatriated on account of 
indigence. 

At a very rough estimate the yearly value of all the transactions 
regulated by the Convention must be about one million crowns. 

The field of public assistance in these countries is still governed 
by the alms principle, which leaves the free judgment of the admi- 
nistrative bodies a wide scope. This characteristic feature can 
also be found in the Poor Relief Convention, not only as regards 
the manner in which relief is granted but also in the provisions 
concerning repatriation, where the person has not acquired the 
right of 10 or 20 years’ residence. It goes without saying that a 
treaty of this kind presupposes either a very similar attitude on 
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the part of the authorities administering the rules or highly developed 
mutual understanding, and perhaps both. It is sufficient to state 
that so far co-operation in the field of public assistance has been 
smooth and effective. 


am 
* 2 


Far from being an obstacle to broader international collaboration, 
the tradition of co-operation between the northern European 
countries has made it natural for them to collaborate with other 
nations outside their own circle. The evolution of reciprocity in 
the field of social insurance, and particularly of workmen’s com- 
pensation, may be taken as an example of this spirit, and this 
example could be supplemented by many others from the great 
area covered by the work of the International Labour Organisation. 


Indian Labour in Ceylon, Fiji, 
and British Malaya 


Information on conditions of Indian labour in Ceylon, Fiji, and 
British Malaya, has been published from time to time in these pages 
or im Industrial and Labour Information. The following notes, 
which continue the series, refer to the years 1936, 1937, and 1938, so 
far as Ceylon and British Malaya are concerned, and to the years 
1937 and 1938 as regards Fiji. The note on British Malaya, it may 
be added, deals not only with Indian but also with Chinese and Javanese 
immigrant labour. 


INDIAN LABOUR IN CEYLON? 


It has been estimated that there were at the end of 1938 alto- 
gether about 800,000 Indians in Ceylon. Of this number the estate 
labourers with their dependants amounted to 682,570. 


The Employment Market 


It may be recalled that Indians immigrating into Ceylon fall 
into two main groups — “ unassisted ” and “ assisted ” immigrants. 
The first group comprises those who pay their own travelling expenses, 
and consists of shopkeepers, tradesmen, and labourers employed 
elsewhere than on estates. The second group is composed of persons 
who receive assisted passages from the Indian Immigration Fund — 





1 The information given here is mainly taken from the following official reports : 
CEYLON : Administration Reports of the Controller of Labour in Ceylon for 1936, 
1937 and 1938 (Colombo, Government Press) ; Inp1a : Annual Reports of the Agent 
of the Government of India in Ceylon for the Years 1936, 1937 and 1938 (Delhi, 
Manager of Publications). 

For an account of conditions in Ceylon in 1935, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, Jan. 1937, pp. 87-91. 
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that is, estate labourers and their dependants. Assisted immigrants 
are divided into “ recruited” and “ non-recruited ” immigrants. 
The former are those labourers (with their dependants) who are 
recruited under licences issued by the Controller of Labour and 
countersigned by the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. 
For statistical purposes the recruiters of licence-holders themselves 
and their relatives are also included in this category, although they 
do not actually require a licence to leave India. “ Non-recruited ” 
immigrants are labourers who return to estates where they have 
been employed previously, their close relations who accompany 
them, and persons going for the first time who have been 
nominated for passages by relations on estates and are joining them 
in Ceylon. In times when the demand for labour is slack, the flow 
of non-recruited immigrants suffices to maintain the labour 
forces on estates. However, since under the Indian Emigration 
Act and Rules only close relatives are allowed to accompany to 
Ceylon a person who does not hold a licence, it is always necessary 
in practice to issue some licences for special cases. When there is 
an increased demand for labour it is rapidly satisfied by the estates 
through sending licensed workers (kanganies) to their villages in 
India for the purpose of recruiting relatives and friends who are 
willing to come as labourers to Ceylon. Each licence-holder is 
permitted to take 20 emigrants only, exclusive of dependants, so 
that a large number of licences must be issued when the demand 
is heavy. 


Particulars of the emigration of Indian workers to Ceylon during 
the period 1934-1938 are given in the following table: 





Proportion Total Indian | 

of assisted estate 

Taessisted Assisted migrants Recruiting | Indians who population 

i levents estate previously em- licences left Ceylon 
ee labourers ployed in Ceylon issued for India |(M. =men, 

to the total W. = women, 
(per cent.) C. =children) 





140,607 49 6,443 147,858 688,741 
(52,481)! 


104,429 152,755 
(43,036)! 


145,289 
(39,747)! 


51,427 | 162,552 152,257 
(37,605) 


110,786 158,388 
(43,819)? 


























4 





* Approximate number of estate labourers included in total. 
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The total number of workers immigrating into Ceylon in each 
of the four years 1935-1938 was not only considerably less than 
that in 1934, which was an exceptional year, but also inferior to 
the average for the period 1924-1938 (198,182). The numbers of 
recruiting licences issued in these four years were 23, 6, 5, and 1, 
respectively, as compared with 6,443 in 1934. The proportion of 
assisted migrants who had previously been employed in Ceylon to 
the total number was over 80 per cent. during the same period, as 
against 49 per cent. in 1934, and 51 per cent. on an average during 
the years 1924 to 1933. There were various reasons for this decline, 
some of which have already been mentioned in reviewing the condi- 
tions of Indian labour in Ceylon in 19351 — for instance, the exis- 
tence of a slight surplus of estate labour in the island at the end 
of 1934 due to the very heavy recruitment from India at the beginning 
of that year to meet the strong demand consequent upon the 
improvement in the prices of rubber and tea. The continued oper- 
ation of the international restriction schemes for tea and rubber 
and the placing of some of the smaller estates on a “ care and main- 
tenance ” basis led to a further reduction in the demand for labour, 
but since 1937 there has been a steady improvement in the tea and 
rubber industries, with the result that a fresh supply of labour was 
required. 

There were reports of a shortage of labour in the rubber districts 
as early as May 1937. The authorities in Ceylon would, however, 
seem to have taken the view that the requirement should be met by 


the employment of local (Sinhalese) labour. One result of this 
policy was that greater efforts were made to induce the surplus 
Indian (Tamil) labour on tea estates to move to rubber estates, 
and also to get from India relatives of migrants working on estates 
in Ceylon as well as labourers who had previously been employed 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, Jan. 1937, p. 88. 


? The State Council passed a resolution in December 1934 suggesting the 
appointment of a Commission to consider the restriction and effective control 
of immigration into Ceylon. In pursuance of that resolution a Commissioner 
was appointed in October 1936, and his report was published in April 1938. The 
report points out that, according to the returns published by the Controller of 
Labour in Ceylon, during the seven years from 1929 to 1935 the average total 
number of Sinhalese employed on estates with their dependants was approximately 
63,000. These returns included only estates on which Indian labour was also 
employed. Of this total Jess than half were actually resident on estates on which 
they worked and. the majority lived in their villages and worked on neighbouring 
estates. The Commissioner observes that immigration is dependent on the state 
of economic activity in the island, increasing in times of prosperity and decreasing 
in times of depression. In his view, in considering the effect of immigration on 
the interests of the permanent population of the island the problem should not be 
regarded as one of preventing the immigrant workers from driving the Ceylonese 
out of work, but as that of replacing the immigrant by the Ceylonese in work 
which the immigrant has made his own because in the past there was no one else 
to do it. He advises against any restriction as a means of increasing the employ- 
ment of Ceylonese in any sphere of labour. The report and recommendations 
of the Commissioner were considered and approved generally by the Board of 


Indian Immigrant Labour. 
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there, in whose case no licence was required.’ Nevertheless, on account 
of insistent demands from planters for additional labour, the Ceylon 
Government decided to permit the recruitment of 5,000 workers from 
India. But the Government of India when it was approached replied 
that it would not feel justified in authorising such recruitment unless 
some revision of wages was promised and another proposal which it had 
been urging — namely, the grant to Indian estate labourers settled 
in Ceylon of franchise for village committees — was accepted.” 
Recruitment has thus been virtually in abeyance since 1935.° 





1In February 1988, the Government of Madras, the province which furnishes 
the bulk of the emigrants to Ceylon, issued the necessary instructions to the 
District Magistrates to ensure that no undue inducement was offered to ‘non- 
recruited workers emigrating to Ceylon voluntarily. In his report for 1938 the 
Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon states that, according to the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon, there was a shortage of over 20,000 workers in September 
1937 and that this shortage was made up during the period from 1 September 1937 
to 1 February 1938 by an increase of 15,681 Indian (Tamil) labourers, who had 
previously been employed in Ceylon, and 5,346 Sinhalese labourers. 

2In February 1932 there was a reduction in the wages for Indian labourers 
on estates in the mid and low country on the ground principally of a fall in the 
cost of living, but partly based on a consideration of the capacity of the industry 
to pay ; the Government of India desired that “ as the revival of prosperity in the tea 
and rubber industries appeared to justify the extension of its benefits to Indian 
labour, the wages in the mid and low country estates should be restored to the 
levels which obtained prior to this cut”. As for the other question, that relating 
to village committees, the Ceylon legislature considered a proposal in 1937 for the 
purpose of amending the Village Committees Ordinance of 1924, which did not 
apply to Burghers (persons of European descent), Europeans, and Indian estate 
labourers, with a view to extending the jurisdiction and functions of Village Com- 
mittees. The amending Bill extended the franchise, and with it the responsibility 
to pay taxes, to Burghers and Europeans, but maintained the exclusion of Indian 
estate labourers. The Government of India made representations to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon to the effect that any differentiation between Burghers, Euro- 
peans, and Indians, was undesirable. The amended Ordinance came into effect 
on 1 January 1939, and in the form in which it was finally adopted the discri- 
mination against Indians has been removed. But the Government of India 
observes : “ Indian opinion in Ceylon feels that though de jure discrimination 
against Indians has been removed, de facto discrimination remains as a very large 
body of Indian estate labourers will in practice be excluded from village franchise 
while the effect upon Ceylonese will be negligible ” (cf. the Government of India’s 
Review of Important Events relating to or affecting Indians in Different Parts of 
the British Empire during the Year 1938-39.) 

3 In September 1938 the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, was amended so as to 
enable the Government of India to bring under its control unassisted as well as 
assisted emigration from India for the purpose of unskilled work. In exercise 
of the powers conferred by the Act the Government of India prohibited from 
1 August 1939 emigration from British India to Ceylon for the purpose of unskilled 
work unless exempted by a special order. The ground for the prohibition was 
stated to be the uncertainty concerning the position of Indians engaged in unskilled 
work in Ceylon arising from the decision of the Government of Ceylon to terminate, 
from 1 August 1939, the employment of a large number of these Indians and its 
declared intention to continue that policy.’ The Financial Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, in the course of a statement which he made in the State Council 
in May 1939, observed that unemployment had increased in the island and that 
it was necessary to adhere strictly to the policy announced in March 1934 of not 
employing non-Ceylonese for work for which suitable Ceylonese were available. 
He also stated that the Government had decided to give a month’s notice of ter- 
mination of me hen to all non-Ceylonese employed as daily paid workers 
in Government service since 31 March 1934 and to offer them special facilities should 
they be willing to return to their villages of origin abroad (cf. Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. LXXI, No. 13, 25 Sept. 1939, p. 377). 
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The numbers of Indians repatriated in 1936, 1937, and 1938, 
under one or another of the four categories (repatriation by the 
Controller of Labour on application by employers, repatriation by 
the Agent of the Government of India within one year of the migrant’s 
arrival in Ceylon under Ordinance No. 1 of 1923, repatriation by 
the Magistrates under Ordinance No. 5 of 1907, and repatriation 
after more than one year’s stay of the migrant in Ceylon on appli- 
cation by the Agent of the Government of India through the Govern- 
ment Agent, Central Province) were 4,494, 5,064, and 3,004, respec- 
tively. Two special schemes of repatriation were adopted in 
addition, that of 1935 which remained in operation until the end of 
January 1937 and which applied to labourers employed on. tea 
estates placed on a “ care and maintenance ” basis for whom no 
further employment could be found, and another, which was in 
operation from February to September 1937 and applied to labourers 
reported to be surplus by a superintendent of a tea estate of 100 
acres or more, and who were willing to be repatriated; the total 
number of persons repatriated under these two schemes was 6,160. 


Wages 

There was no change in the rates of minimum wages during 
1936, 1937, and 1938. The Board of Indian Immigrant Labour, 
however, decided on 13 March 1939 that the wages of labourers on 
mid and low country estates should be raised to the levels which 
obtained prior to the cuts in February 1932, after considering the 
reports of various regional Wages Boards on the subject. 

In 1935, owing to the restriction of crops and other circumstances, 
it was possible for only a few estates to give work for six days a 
week to their labour force, as provided by the Minimum Wage 
Ordinance, and many estates were unable to provide more than 
three or four days’ work a week. There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in this situation since then, and in 1936 and 1937 most estates 
were generally in a position to give on an average five days’ work 
a week. During 1938 the question of short work on any considerable 
scale did not arise, and it is understood that on an enquiry made 
by the Chairman of the Planters’ Association, who addressed 1,158 
estates in 19 planting districts for information regarding the number 
of days’ work offered to the labour force, it was found from 971 
replies received that on an average estates offered over 312 days’ 
work in that year. 


Indebtedness 


The Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon discussed the 
question of the indebtedness of the Indian estate labourers in his 
Reports for the years 1936, 1937, and 1938. He observes that, 
although it is not possible to obtain statistics to gauge the extent 
of this indebtedness and it is true that many labourers are frugal 
and thrifty and manage to make some savings, a large number are 
chronically in debt and complaints received at his Office and enquiries 
made of superindendents of estates go to show that many of the 
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difficulties in the estates and shifting of labour from one estate 
to another have their origin in debt. In most cases the creditors 
are either kanganies (headmen) or boutique-keepers. Although the 
Indian estate labourer is legally immune from arrest for debt, means 
are found for enforcing repayment. 

The Agent agrees that the ultimate remedy for indebtedness 
lies in the education of the labourer in thrift and prudence, and 
suggests that in so far as debts to the kangany are concerned they 
are probably due to the persistence of the old practice, no longer 
openly allowed, by which the kangany either gets from the estate 
or himself pays an advance to the labourer by way of inducement 
to come to it. The Discharge Certificate’ may be of advantage 
to the labourer inasmuch as it serves as a ticket of identity and a 
certificate or testimonial, but it “lends itself to serious abuse as a 
valuable security for the creditor to collect debts”. The problem 
in respect of debts to boutique-keepers, it is suggested, can be 
met to some extent by more frequent payments of wages in order 
to make cash readily available to the labourers and also by the 
provision of co-operative stores on estates. 

The number of co-operative stores established on estates increased 
from 14 in 1935 to 21 in 1938; only two additional estate thrift 
co-operative societies were opened during this period, the total 
number being six. 


Housing 


The Director of Medical and Sanitary Services states that there 
has been appreciable activity in the matter of line construction 
on estates which were unfavourably reported on during the years 
of depression and that the new constructions are in many instances 
of improved types. He also observes that, as result of the reduced 
labour forces on estates — chiefly rubber — many sets of lines have 
been abandoned ; where these were of back-to-back type, especially 
if they were deficient in floor area only, the recommendation has 
been made to have the rooms converted into over-size single rooms. 


Health 


The birth rate among the Indian estate population was 37.5 per 
mille in 1938, as against 38.4 in 1937 and 37.7 in 1936, while the 
rates for the general population were 35.9, 37.8, and 33.5 per mille 
in 1938, 1937, and 1936, respectively. The death rates for the 
Indian estate population for these years were respectively 18.5, 
19, and 19.3 per mille, the corresponding figures for the general 
population being 21, 21.7, and 21.4. The principal causes of deaths 
among the Indian estate population, in the order of their importance, 
were debility, pneumonia, and ankylostomiasis. 





1 Without this’ document no labourer can get employment on any estate 
subscribing to the Discharge Ticket Agreement. 
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Education 


The number of registered estate schools increased from 608 
in September 1935 to 784 in September 1938, and the percentage 
of children of school age who attended schools rose from 52.19 in 
1935 to 56.99 in 1938. 


Social Legislation 

In 1937 Ordinance No. 1 of 1923 was amended (by Ordinance 
No. 26 of 1937) so as to enable payment to be made from the Immi- 
gration Fund of contributions to any provident fund or scheme 
established for the purpose of paying a gratuity or pension to 
employees who are paid from the Immigration Fund. In addition, 
various problems such as the provision of adequate accommodation 
for married Indian labourers on estates and prevention of the 
separation of families were under consideration. 


INDIAN SETTLERS IN Fir! 


Population and Health 


Total Indian population Males Females 


60,684 36,748 23,886 
85,002 49,420 35,582 
89,333 50,394 38,939 
92,309 51,862 40,447 


The Indian population of Fiji, as will be seen from the above 
figures, rose from 60,634 in 1921 to 92,309 in 1938. During this 
latter year the birth rate was 39.52 per thousand, the death rate 
11.20 per thousand, and the mortality rate for children under one 
year 76.75 per thousand. The high birth rate, the low death rate, 
and particularly the low infant mortality rate, are, it is observed, 
an indication of the good general health of the Indian population. 
Attention is, however, called to the disparity that still exists, although 
it is gradually diminishing, between the number of males and that 
of females, and to this factor is mainly attributed the present system 
of control? of immigration. 

Indians who arrived in the colony in 1937 and 1938 numbered 
151 and 857 respectively, as against 650 in 1936, and those that 
left the colony numbered 513 in 1936, 60 in 1937, and 418 in 1938 ; 
171 persons were repatriated at the expense of the Government 





1 The information given here is taken mainly from the Reports for 1987 and 
1938 of the Secretary for Indian Affairs to the Government of Fiji. For an account 
of the conditions of life and work of Indians in Fiji in 1936, see Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. LXV, No. 13, 28 March 1938, pp. 366-367. 


2 The control is maintained by arrangement between the Governments of India 
and Fiji as regards the grant of passport visas to Indian emigrants ; for details 
see the Government of India’s Review of important events relating to or affecting 
Indians in different parts of the British Empire during the year 1937-38, pp. 12-14. 
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of the colony in 1936 and 195 in 1938. Repatriation is confined 
to aged persons returning to India for good and younger people 
availing themselves of the concession of a free passage one way 
to take a holiday. 


Conditions of Life and Work 


The production of sugar is by far the most important of the 
colony’s industries, and in it more than half of the Indian population 
is directly or indirectly employed. A considerable number of the 
Indian cane growers are tenants of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company. The control exercised by the Company over the cultiva- 
tion of its tenants is said to be the chief factor in giving them a large 
yield, and the tenant farmer system has been introduced into its 
pineapple growing and canning industry established in 1938. A 
total crop of 928,288 tons of sugar cane was produced by Indian 
farmers in 1938, as compared with 942,470 tons in 1937 and 997,008 
tons in 1936. Indians are also engaged in the production of local 
food crops of rice, maize, and dhall, in addition to tobacco and 
some bananas for the New Zealand and Canadian markets. 

No changes are reported in the basic rates of wages during the 
period under review. 

In the sugar-cane areas the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
has undertaken an extensive programme of replacing the old type 
of labour lines with up-to-date, relatively commodious buildings 
provided with adequate septic tanks, bathrooms, and kitchens, and 
surrounded, as far as possible, with lawns and gardens. 

There were in 1938 seven Government Indian schools and 67 
others receiving financial aid from the Government. An Indian 
girls’ school was established at Namosau in the Ba district in that 
year, and another school for Indian girls is expected to be opened 
shortly in the Nadi district. The number of Indian children on the 
rolls of the schools throughout the colony for 1938 was 7,968 (5,643 
boys and 2,325 girls). 

Assistance is provided by the Government of the colony for desti- 
tute Indians—those that are unable to secure employment because 
of age or infirmity and have no relations to support them—under 
a system of outdoor relief and by maintaining a Poor House in Suva. 
Indians receiving this assistance numbered 70 in 1936, 94 in 1937, 
and 149 in 1938. 


General 


The new Constitution, with its provision for three elected and two 
nominated representatives each of the European and Indian com- 
munities in the Legislative Council, and for five representatives 
selected from a panel of the Fijian community, became effective 
on 12 June 1937. At the ensuing general election three locally- 
born Indians were returned. A new class of officials — Indian 
Assistants to the District Commissioners— was created in 1938, 
and three Indian appointments— one in the Northern, another in 
the Southern, and the third in the Western District — were made. 
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The Secretary for Indian Affairs expresses the belief that this step 
“ will greatly facilitate the maintenance of a sympathetic relation- 
ship between Government and the Indian community, and will 
fill some gaps that have hitherto been more or less unavoidable”. 


IMMIGRANT LABOUR IN BRITISH MALAYA? 
Population 
It has been estimated that on 31 December 1938 the total 
population of Malaya (consisting of the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated and Unfederated Malay States), including Europeans 
and Eurasians, was 5,278,866, the Malays, Chinese, and Indians 
amounting to 41.9, 42.1, and 14.1 per cent. respectively. 


Extent of Employment of Immigrants 


The two key industries of Malaya, tin and rubber ?, are for the 
most part dependent on immigrant labour consisting mainly of 
Chinese and Indians, but to some extent also of Javanese*. The 
other principal organised places of employment engaging immigrants 
are factories and public departments such as public works depart- 
ments, municipalities and local boards, railways, and defence ser- 
vices at Singapore. The total numbers of workers, classified by 
race, in these different occupations for the years 1935-1938 are given 
below : 


Year Indians Chinese Javanese, Malays, and others 


1985 231,475 A 44,070 
1936 247,327 . 48,1738 
1937 306,759 y 58,110 
1938 277,502 ’ 48,785 





1 Sources : 

Annual Reports of the Labour Department, Malaya, for the Years 1936, 1937 
and 1938 by the Controller of Labour, Kuala Lumpur, Government Press). 

Annual Reports of the Immigration Office, Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States, for the Years 1936, 1937 and 1938 (Singapore, Government Printing 
Office). 

Annual Reports of the Agent of the Government of India in Malaya for the Years 
1936, 1937 and 1938 (Delhi, Manager of Publications). 

Reports on the Conditions of Labour in Malaya by the Right Hon’ble V.S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H. (New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1937). 

For an account of conditions in Malaya in 1935, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, July 1987, pp. 91-96. 

* In 1987, of world rubber exports totalling 1,185,000 tons, Malaya produced 
470,000 tons. Of tin, Malaya in 1986 produced 67,000 tons of a total world 
production of 179,000 tons. 

* Recent investigations into the extent and conditions of employment of local 
Malay labour made by the Malayan Labour Department have, however, elicited 
the fact that in some areas, such as Kelantan and Malacca, such labour is at 
present successfully utilised on estates by the employment of a system of apportion- 
ing work by families. It was estimated that in 1938 about 20,000 Malays were 
employed on estates and in mines and factories, in addition to 7,452 labourers 
in public departments. 

5 
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In 1938 the labour force was distributed as follows: 


Places of employment Indians Chinese Javanese, Malays, 
(and their number) and others 
Estates (3,947) 214,610 59,263 25,987 
Mines (443) 7,061 33,757 6,359 
Factories (855) 8,199 40,552 2,719 
Public departments 47,632 10,859 13,720 


Indian Immigration 


The Labour Department exercises jurisdiction throughout 
Malaya, and its head, the Controller of Labour, ensures the uniform 
application of a common labour policy. On the immigration side 
the work of the department is confined to Indians. 

Indian immigration into Malaya takes two forms: (1) unassisted 
and (2) assisted. The unassisted flow consists of those who pay 
their own expenses across to Malaya. Formerly it was composed 
almost exclusively of members of the commercial classes — tra- 
ders, money-lenders, and clerks. But in recent years an in- 
creasing number of labourers and artisans has been a feature of this 
form of immigration. The proportion of unassisted labourers to the 
total number of migrant labourers (assisted and unassisted) in 
each of the five years 1934-1938 was as follows: 1934, 38 per 
cent. ; 1935, 55 per cent. ; 1936, 87 per cent. ; 1937, 48 per cent. ; 
1938, 79 per cent. 

The Controller of Labour suggests that the large number of 
unassisted labourers was probably due to the desire of better 
circumstanced workers to avoid the week’s quarantine! which 
is imposed on all assisted labourers on arrival in Malayan ports, 
and to the numerical restrictions placed in India on assisted emi- 
gration.” He also takes the view that the comparative advantages 
of employment in Malaya, which are well known to South Indian 
workers, are “ a powerful inducement ” to them to emigrate. The 
Agent of the Government of India, on the other hand, calls attention 
to what he considers to be the consequences of the large volume of 
unassisted immigration. He states that the practice prevails in 
Malaya of fixing much the same rates of wages for Indian labourers 
whether they are employed on plantations or elsewhere, although 
estate labour receives certain amenities which are not available 
to urban labour. He attributes this practice partly to the apprehen- 
sion that if higher wages are paid elsewhere labour may drift away 
from plantations, but mainly “to the flow of unassisted emigrants 
from India who continuously depress the conditions of wage earners ” 
and provide “ always a surplus of Indian labour which is one of the 
contributory causes to its cheapness ”. 





1 Except for the station and camp at Port Swettenham, the quarantine and 
immigration arrangements are reported to be generally satisfactory (cf. Mr. SasTri’s 
Report, pp. 1416). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, July 1987, p. 92. 
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However, in accordance with a proposal made by the Govern- 
ment of India, the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, was amended in 
September 1938 so as to enable the Government to bring under 
its control unassisted as well as assisted emigration from India 
for the purpose of unskilled work. ? 

Assisted immigration is also of two kinds—recruited and non- 
recruited. Recruited labour is obtained through the service of a 
kangany (literally, foreman), himself an agricultural labourer who 
has worked on estates in Malaya. He is commissioned by his 
employer and licensed by the Labour Department in Malaya. He 
is also examined by the Agent of the Government of India, by whom 
the licence must be endorsed. On arrival in India the licence is 
registered in one of the two Malayan Emigration Depots in South 
India. A. kangany is authorised to obtain a limited number of 
workers, generally twenty, from his own village. Before any 
recruit leaves the village he is required to be brought by the kangany 
before the village headman, who, by endorsement of the licence, 
confirms that there is no objection to the act of recruiting. On 
arrival in the emigration depot the recruit is received by a Malayan 
Government officer and later questioned by an officer of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Controller of Labour claims that “if the main object of any 
system of control of recruitment is the avoidance of deception and 
misrepresentation and the elimination of profits which might 
produce abuses particularly in the case of uneducated and credulous 
people, it would be difficult indeed to devise a system better cal- 
culated to attain these ends than the Malayan kangany system ”. * 
On the other hand, the delegate (Mr. Sastri) appointed in November 
1936 by the Government on India for the purpose of visiting Malaya 
and obtaining first-hand information upon the condition of Indian 
immigrant labour, in response to an invitation from the Malayan 
Governments, has recommended the abolition of this system. He 
observes : “ The kangany system is no doubt of value to employers 
and saves some work in the Labour Department offices, particu- 
larly when there is any abnormal demand for labour. It produces 
results more quickly and guarantees, so far as assisted emigration 
is concerned, a supply almost exactly equated to the demand. 
There are, however, other factors which deserve consideration. 
Since immigration was re-opened in 1934, the system of non- 
recruited emigration has produced an adequate supply of labour. 
In fact in 1934, the influx was in excess of requirements. Since 
then the Labour Department have devised a system of applying 
quotas to individual employers according to their needs, and the 
depots in India are instructed not to admit any non-recruited 
emigrant for whom there is not a definite offer of employement 
in Malaya. In theory also there can be no doubt that the 





1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, No. 6, 7 Nov. 1938, 
p. 198, and No. 12, 19 Dec. 1938, pp. 409-410. 


?The Controller of Labour’s Report for 1938, p. 13. 
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voluntary 1 system affords greater independence to the individual 
labourer and is not open to the suspicion that, however careful the 
administration may be, the labourer may be under some concealed 
obligation to the kangany which will act to his disadvantage in 
Malaya. . .. The great majority of emigrants to Malaya come 
from districts in the south of Madras which are within easy reach 
of one of the two depots, and it is precisely in those districts that 
economic pressure has in the past proved most acute. The attrac- 
tions which employment in Malaya has to offer are now fairly 
widely comprehended, and emigrants from the more remote districts 
are in the majority of cases acting under the stimulus of some 
personal relationship or connection. In such cases there will not 
normally be any great difficulty in finding sufficient money to reach 
the nearest’ depot. ” ? 

Non-recruited emigrants consist of labourers who themselves 
apply at one of the Malayan emigration depots in South India 
and are accepted by the Malayan authorities there if found fit 
for estate work. A large majority of the assisted emigrants in recent 
years belong to this class. Practically all the licences issued since 
1934 were for recruitment to newly opened tea and oil-palm estates, 
and for employers whose labour connections were with remote 
parts of South India or were not so well established as to secure 
them a sufficient supply of non-recruited labour. The number of 
recruited and non-recruited assisted emigrants in the four years 
1935-1938 were as follows : 






























Year 


Recruited emigrants Non-recruited emigrants 









1935 1 862 (1,318)! 18,909 (13,861) 
1936 669 (460)! 8,085 (2,858) 
1937 5,887 (3,726) 49,512 (38,506) 
1938 88 (57)! 4,492 (8,464) 





1 Number of adults (persons over 12 years of age) included in total. 







Particulars of the flow of Indian labour to and from Malaya 
during the years 1935 to 1938 are given in a table appended to this 
note.* The general improvement in the economic situation and 
increase of production in Malaya in 1936 and 1937 were reflected 
in an increase in the immigrant labour force. But in 1938 trade 
conditions showed signs of deterioration, partly owing to the dis- 
turbed international situation, and there was a reduction in the 
export of rubber. The consequence was unemployment or under- 
employment for a large number of imported workers, who could 
not be employed outside the industry in which they were formerly 
engaged. Some of these were repatriated, especially labourers 
who were previously employed on smaller estates or holdings or 



















1 That is, non-recruited. 
2Mr. Sastrr’s Report, p. 20. 
3 Pp. 75-76. 
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in tin mines which had stopped working owing to the severe restric- 
tion of output. 

The general tendency, however, was to retain the immigrant 
worker as long as possible, on account of the cost of sending him 
home and bringing him back again. It has been estimated that it 
costs 50 dollars to repatriate an Indian labourer and take him back 
to Malaya. Accordingly, attempts were made to spread employ- 
ment. Permission was given by an executive order of the Malayan 
Labour Department to the employers to reduce the number of 
working days guaranteed by the labour statutes from 24 to 20. 
The Agent of the Government of India states that wherever this 
concession was used the monthly income dropped by 22 to 25 per 
cent. The Federated Malay States Government, however, agreed 
to withdraw the permission when a representation was made to it 
that the concession was contrary to law. Another method was 
to decrease progressively the work offered to women and other 
dependants. Women weeders were given half-time work at pro- 
portionate rates. Children were stopped from working. Any 
surplus labour which still could not be absorbed on the estates 
was repatriated. 

The Agent of the Govenment of India has also called attention 
to the fact that the total Indian labour population of 408,772? 
in 1938 included 131,270 dependants, and observes that in times of 
economic depression iacreased responsibilities are placed on the 
principal wage earner, the male head of the family. 

Assisted emigration to Malaya was prohibited by the Govern- 
ment of India from 15 June 1938, having regard to the conditions 
in the employment market there. ? 

Reference may also be made in this connection to the Indian 
Immigration Fund, which draws its income from a levy on employers 
of Indian labour and meets expenses relating to passages of the 
emigrants from their homes in India to Malaya, quarantine charges 
in Malaya, transport from ports in Malaya to places of employment, 
and repatriation to India. This fund is administered by the Indian 
Immigration Committee, established in 1907, which at present 
includes two Indians. The delegate of the Government of India 
emphasises the importance of one of the functions of the Committee, 
which is to prescribe, subject to certain conditions, the standard 
rates of wages payable for practically all forms of work for which 
Indian immigrant labour is employed, and considers that the Indian 
representation on the Committee is quite inadequate. He recom- 
mends that at least two more Indians should be appointed, chosen 
with due regard for their knowledge of labour conditions in areas 





1 The figure for Indian estate labour, separately, was 327,820, and this number 
included 15,933 adult dependants and 97,277 minor dependants. 

? An official delegation from Malaya visited India early in 1939 and discussed 
with the Government the resumption of emigration. It is understood that this 
question is at present under consideration by the authorities concerned. Cf. 
Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX VIII, No. 6, 7 Nov. 1938, pp. 197-198, 
and Vol. LXX, No. 7, 15 May 1939, pp. 643-644. 
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where Indian labour is largely employed and for their ability to give 
close attention to matters affecting labour. 


Chinese Immigration 


Chinese labour is principally employed in agriculture and 
mining in the Federated Malay States and on rubber plantations 
in the Unfederated Malay States, where, with the exception of 
Johore, the Chinese form numerically a far less important element 
of the population. Chinese immigration is spontaneous and 
unassisted. It is, however, subject to restriction, and a monthly 
quota is fixed by proclamation. Before 1938 the quota did not 
apply to women, but this exemption ceased on 1 May of that year 
when a limit of 500 women a month was imposed. The quotas for 
adult males for the period 1935-1938 were as follows : 


January 1935-January 1937... ......ss-. 4,000 
February-March 1927... . . . . eee eees 5,000 
April-December 1987. . . . . 2 2+ ee ce eee 6,000 
January-March 1988. . . . . . + +e ee eee 3,000 
April-December 1988. . . . . 1. 2. 2 + ee eee 500 


A free use was not made of the system of special permits adopted 
in 1934 in order to enable employers to import labour outside 
the quota, since it was found that the system gave rise to abuses, 
and only 96 labourers were admitted in this manner over the whole 
of the period under review. 

The Chinese migratory flow during the period 1935-1938, details 
of which are given below, was as a whole in favour of Malaya. The 
comparatively large decrease in the balance for 1938 is accounted 
for by the drop in the quota and the end of the exemption of women 


from control. 





Year Excess of arrivals of deck passengers Net gain in 

—_— from China over departures adult males 
1935 "76,828 38,271 
1936 69,244 27,399 
1937 176,802 65,749 


50,545 4,455 





Javanese Immigration 


Javanese labourers are recruited mainly for the Kuala Lipis 
and Kuantan districts of Pahang, and they fall into two classes : 
(1) labourers on verbal monthly agreements ; (2) labourers working 
under contractors. They tend to mix with the local Malay popula- 
tion. The number of Javanese employed on estates and in mines 
and factories in 1938 has been estimated by the Labour Depart- 
ment of Malaya at about 11,000. 


Other Immigration 


In additioh to the three classes of immigrants mentioned above, 
there are others who in 1938 numbered about 4,000. These consist 
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of labourers from Ceylon and from various parts of India other 
than South India, to which part assisted emigration is at present 
restricted, or descendants of immigrants from these places. When 
the rubber industry began, planters from Assam and Darjeeling 
coming to Malaya brought with them Gurkhas from Nepal and 
Uriyas from Ganjam and Orissa. On only one estate is a Gurkha 
connection still maintained, and in that case no assistance is given. 
The only Jaffna Tamils now known to be working as labourers 
are engaged in gold mining in Pahang. 


Wages 


In Malaya wages in the rubber industry set the standard for 
wages of Indian and Javanese labour in all other industries. Standard 
wages for Indians are fixed by law in certain selected areas 1, known 
as key areas, and these rates effectively regulate the wages in other 
districts and for other areas. In non-key areas the employer is 
not under an obligation to pay not less than the standard wage 
and is not, therefore, liable to be prosecuted at the instance of 
the Labour Department if he fails to do so. 

The abolition of this distinction is reeommended by the delegate 
of the Government of India as a result of enquiries made by him 
during his visit to Malaya. The distinction is not, in his view, based 
on any well defined principle. He suggests that “ to make standard 
wages applicable throughout the peninsula would certainly assist 
the Labour Department in its efforts to ensure that supply and 
demand are fairly balanced and that there is no floating surplus 
(of labour) which may become a burden either on the industry 
or on the public revenues ”. He also observes that “ while ... . it 
may be true that in theory the labourer is at liberty to seek more 
profitable employment elsewhere, in practice he is often unwilling 
to sever the ties that he has established and to uproot himself 
from a locality where he has formed binding associations ”. * 

Key areas consist of two classes: ordinary areas, and certain 
less accessible and more expensive areas for which higher rates 
of standard wages are set. The Agent of the Government of India 
states that there is a tendency to do away with this territorial 
distinction, but considers that it is desirable to maintain it having 
regard to the fact that the inland districts are undoubtedly even 
now comparatively not so easily accessible and healthy and popular 





1 This system was adopted in 1928, after a detailed examination of the cost of 
living and close consultation with the Government of India. The Agent of the 
Government of India would seem to consider that since then there has been an 
improvement in the efficiency and standard of living of the Indian labourer. He 
also calls attention to various other factors concerning wages such as the tendency 
for the cost of living to rise when there is a rise in the price of rubber, occasional 
lack of work on account of weather conditions and proportionate decrease in 
income, deductions for fines for trivial offences, contrary to the law, and the fixing 
of lower rates for adolescents than for adults in contravention of the principle on 
which the standard rates were to be reckoned (cf. the Agent’s Report for 1936, 


pp. 8-9). 
2 Mr. Sastri’s Report, p. 6, 
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with the labourers as the coastal districts. The delegate of the Govern- 
ment of India supports this view. 

The Controller of Labour, however, remarks: “ The tendency 
of the cost of living to equality throughout Malaya continues and 
makes undesirable a continuance of a differential standard rate. 
Remoteness, inferior amenities and health are the decisive factors 
in fixing the differences between the wages paid not merely in 
different parts of the country but between different estates in the 
same district. Provided a minimum is assured which satisfies 
the requirements of an acceptable labourer’s budget, there is a 
distinct advantage in leaving to the competition of employers and 
reluctance of labourers the settlement of wage rates. . . . Individual 
employers are forced either to pay higher wages or improve conditions 
in other ways if the labourer is to remain on their estates. If higher 
rates are fixed by law this automatic incentive disappears in the 
less favourably situated districts ”.* 

The actual rates of wages for Indian plantation labour during 


the period under review were as follows ? : 
Men Women 


cents cents 
82 
36 
40 
35 


The minimum rates paid in all Government Departments, 
including the Federated Malay States Railways, were 50 and 40 
cents in 1938. 

Wages of Chinese labourers were, as usual, higher than those 
for South Indians. In 1938, they were generally about 20 per cent. 
higher, and in one case where the two rates were 55 and 45 cents 
enquiries showed that this was completely explained by the difference 
in the output. 

Javanese labourers were paid at rates practically the same as 
those for South Indians. 

The Controller of Labour, commenting on the reduction of wages 
in recent years, remarks: “It is safe to say that Malayan opinion 
in general was strongly against hasty reduction of wages... There 
is a growing feeling in countries with decent standards of living 
that these standards should not be imperilled by lower standards 
elsewhere. It is this feeling which provides such a strong sanction 
for the introduction of the Conventions worked out in the Inter- 
national Labour Office. The same feeling would it is certain, support 
a demand that those countries, which had received the benefits 





1The Controller of Labour’s Report for 1938, pp. 39-40. 

2 It has been reported that the 1928 standard rates of wages of 50 and 40 cents 
were restored with effect from 1 October 1939 (The Statesman, Delhi, 21 Oct. 1939). 
The restoration of these rates, it may be added, was, in particular, recommended 
by Mr. Sastri, who expressed the view that non-recruited assisted emigration 
should be permitted to continue, provided that active and sympathetic considera- 
tion of the recommendations made in his report was assured. 
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of international control and protection for their most important 
exports, should try to raise the standard of living of their workers 
to the levels which other countries, with comparable conditions, 
have found to be possible. It is appreciated that comparison of 
wage rates and cost of living in different countries is not as easy 
as it appears at first sight, but it is hard to believe that it would 
be impossible to arrive at figures which would be generally agreed 
to in the case of the rubber-producing countries since the chief 
article of food of their workers is rice, a commodity with a world 
price... lt is probable that if a demand was made by countries 
consuming rubber that in return for their acceptance of restriction 
of output there should be an improved standard of living for the 
workers in the industry in all producing countries there would be 
general support from Malaya. The wages of workers in tropical 
countries are low and these workers therefore cannot buy the goods 
which factories in temperate climes are in a position to produce. 
At the same time, manufacturers are tempted by these low rates 
to establish factories in the tropics where, under inferior conditions, 
goods will be produced in competition with the products of labourers 
enjoying much higher labour standards in temperate countries. ” } 


Land Allotments and Settlements 


As for the permanent settlement of Indian labour in Malaya‘ 
reference to which has already been made in these pages?, the ques- 
tion continues to receive the attention of the Controller of Labour 
as well as the Agent of the Government of India. The delegate 
of the Government of India also deals with it in his report. While 
he agrees that the full use of garden allotments on estates should 
be encouraged by all possible means, he considers that any settlement 
of Indian labourers should be by means of a permanent title held 
only from Government and not from any private owner. It is, 
moreover, observed that it is essential that settlement schemes 
“ should provide for complete independence and liberty of movement 
among settlers, so that no suggestion that they are in any way 
tied or bound to a particular estate should be allowed to grow... 
Therefore... any such schemes must be sponsored by Government 
and by Government alone. It is the settlers themselves who by 
their own exertions open and develop the land, and it must be 
clearly understood that they have as permanent a stake in the 
welfare of the country as any mine or estate owner. Their title 
therefore must be permanent and unassailable, and in any future 
political development which may take place they must receive 
recognition as permanent independent inhabitants of Malaya. It 
is only if these contitions are fulfilled that such settlements can 
be expected to flourish, and these conditions can only be guaranteed 
if the land is originally allotted by Government. ” * 





1 The Controller of Labour’s Report for 1938, pp. 38-39. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, July 19389, p. 95. 
3 Mr. Sastri’s Report, p. 14. 
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Housing and Sanitary Conditions 


Considerable progress appears to have been made during the 
period under review in the improvement of housing. The policy 
of the authorities in this respect is to take account of the growing 
family character of the labour forces and to provide dwellings 
suited to the probable needs of the future rather than to erect 
more houses of the type suitable to the needs of ten or twenty 
years ago. 

While standard plans for new houses have been drawn up, 
the need for providing new designs to suit particular local conditions 
has been kept in view, and the old bachelor quarters have also 
been adapted successfully to modern requirements. These quarters 
consisted of single rooms built back to back with the lines so 
concentrated that antimalarial measures could be undertaken 
economically and efficiently. On several estates the problem of 
turning these houses together with living areas into an attractive 
whole has been met successfully. The front and back rooms are 
turned into a family dwelling by raising the side walls and lowering 
the wall between front and back room and providing a door. The 
back veranda is enclosed so as to give privacy and security as well 
as ample light and air, this back enclosure becoming a kitchen in 
which a stove is installed. The general result has been that the 
possession of these quarters under the occupants’ own control has 
done away with the necessity of constant inspection. It has been 
found, too, that the same principle can be applied to the housing 
areas a8 a whole. Where the individual families have been granted 
the full use of the land surrounding their houses and the growing 
of vegetables encouraged, the price of possession and the spirit 
of emulation rapidly turned the hard sour soil into attractive 
gardens. 

The delegate of the Government of India, commenting on 
housing on estates, observes that he was pleased to note that the 
Labour Department bestows particular care on this aspect of the 
labour question and brings considerable pressure to bear on the 
employers. The only recommendation he has to make is that the 
programme of replacing the condemned type of housing be hurried 
up, and that meanwhile every attempt be made to maintain a high 
standard of cleanliness. 


Medical Attention 


The Controller of Labour observes that owners of medium- 
sized and small estates have not yet realised the value of healthy 
labour forces and good sanitation and that the position of the small 
Asiatic-owned estate presents special difficulty in any scheme of 
extension of the system: of group hospitals. The delegate of the 
Government of India is of opinion that the dressers employed on 
smaller and more remote estates are not always sufficiently qualified, 
and recommends that whole-time dressers with proper qualifications 
should be employed on every estate. He agrees, however, that 
medical attention on the larger estates is satisfactory. 
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Educational Facilities 

Under the labour laws in force in Malaya the Controller of Labour 
has power to order the establishment of schools in places where 
ten or more children between the ages of 7 and 14 years reside. 
The number of schools maintained on estates increased from 565 in 
1935 to 754 in 1938. The delegate of the Government of India 
considers that estate schools need closer supervision and that both 
the accommodation provided and the quality of the teachers 
employed are susceptible of considerable improvement. In April 1938, 
however, ‘an officer of the Malayan Education Department assumed 
duty as Inspector of Indian Schools. He has been considering 
possibilities of improvement and submitted certain proposals. The 
Controller of Labour states that the principal problem is the training 
of suitable estate teachers and that training classes have already 
been instituted, which have shown good results. 


Legislation 
In the field of labour legislation, in addition to various minor 
amendments to the Labour Codes in different areas or enactments 
consolidating earlier legislation, the scope of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws was enlarged in certain respects during the period 
under review in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States and in Kedah and Johore. 


APPENDIX 


FIGURES SHOWING THE MOVEMENTS OF SOUTH INDIAN IMMIGRANTS 
TO AND FROM MALAYA IN THE YEARS 1935-1938 





1935 1936 





Adults Dependants Dependapts 





| Assisted labourers : 
Arrivals 15,179 20,771 
Departures 4,537 6,185 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) + 10,642 + 14,586 


| Unassisted labourers : 
| Arrivals 21,958 25,625 
Departures 13,364 14,662 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) + 8,594 + 10,963 


Trades and others : 
Arrivals 16,849 18,795 
Departures 15,825 16,846 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) + 1,024 + 1,949 





| 
| Total 
increase (+) or decrease (—) + 20,260 + 27,498 
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1937 1938 





Dependants Dependants 











Assisted labourers : 
Arrivals 42,232 54,849 


Departures 4,798 6,566 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) + 37,434 + 48,283 


Unassisted labourers : 
Arrivals 42,383 50,128 
Departures 20,447 23,054 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) + 21,936 + 27,074 


Trades and others : 
Arrivals 15,659 17,589 


Departures 13,764 14,866 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) + 1,895 + 2,723 





Total 
increase (+) or decrease (—) + 61,265 + 16,815 + 78,080 
































STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The following tables show : 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally various 
groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 
a to é. 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for the 
first group mentioned above), which have been reintroduced into 
the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at the present 
time. 

For more information on the scope and method of these statistics, 
see the January 1940 issue of the Review ; Statistics, Explanatory 
Notes, pp. 88-98. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign t¢ signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “‘ figure revised ”. - 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 





Country |Germany’|Argentina; Australia| Belgium | Burma Brazil | Bulgaria {Canada| Chile 
Towns and localities 72 Buenos Aires 30 59 Rangoon | Rio de Janeiro} 12-67 * 60 Santiago 


Originsbol [1913-1914] X.1933 |1923-1927/ 1921 | 1931 |1928-1929] 1914 IU. 1928 



































(a) Cost of living 





Composition | Co 
of the index 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 






































1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1939 : May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


_ Dec. 
1940: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 






































Composition of the indexes : a = Food; b = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous cell 
2 Territory before 1938. 4 * Quarterly averages. * Average of 11 months. « Including heating 
* 1929-1930 : 65 towns. Monthly indexes: 12 towns. *% 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 





Estonia| United States | Piniand| France | ™. Britain 
B.L.S.* |N.1.C.B* & UW. Ireland 


I ; 
‘Towns and localities | Bogota |SanJosé base 5 Cairo | Madrid | Tallinn} 32-51 | s1-174 36¢ | 45 dep. | 24-509 





| Country Colombia | Costa Rica | Denmark | Egypt | Spain 



































| Original base 1. 1913-| VII. 1923- ; vil. 
| Oviatt oh 2063; 1008 | 1925 wi.1914| 1939 | 2943 | q995 | 1923 | 1935 | 1930 | so44 





| 
| (a) Cost of living 





| Composition | 
| of the index | | oe | oF 





1929 
1930 
1931 


| +83 e896 9 89 
~ 
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105 
106 
105 
102 
104 
100 
100 





Marchy 97 
April 97 
May 96 113 


| **| ss] | ** 


103 









































Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e¢ 


cellaneous. 
1 Including heating and soap. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * National Industrial Conference 


* Until 1936, 21 towns. * Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. * VII. 1936. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indexes : a = Food ; b = Heating and Jighting ; c = Clothing ; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 
‘ 2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages. * National Bank, * Im- 
perial Cabinet. * Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. * Bank of Japan. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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: Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; 
Miscellaneous. 


* Including heating and lighting. * Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 
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Composition of the indexes : a = Food ; } = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing ; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 

? Including heating and lighténg. * New index based on a family: budget for 5 persons (1934 study of th 
Central Statistical Institute). Institute of Economic Research. * Socialstyrelsen. * New index based on # 
family living study of 1933 and linked up with the old index. * Quarterly averages. * Incl. coal and soap. 
? National Bank. * Chamber of Labour. 
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ouvriers et ouvriéres de |’Alimentation. International Union of Food and Drink 
Workers. Le travail de nuit dans les boulangeries. Night Work in Bakeries. Ziirich, 
1939. 20 pp., typescript. 

This brochure gives an account of the national and international efforts to 
regulate night work in bakeries, and a survey of the legislation now in force in 
the various countries prohibiting such work. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
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of Toxic Gases in Industry, Leaflet No. 7 : Carbon Monozide (1v +- 9 pp., diagram, 
chart, Is. 6d.) ; Leaflet No. 8: Phosgene (1v + 7 pp., diagram, chart, 2s. 6d.) ; 
Leaflet No. 9: Arsine (1v + 6 pp., diagram, chart, 2s. 6d.); Leaflet No. 10: 
Chlorine (1v + 7 pp., 3d.); Leaflet [No. 11: Aniline Vapour (1v + 9 pp., 3d.). 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 

These leaflets, dealing respectively with carbon monoxide, phosgene, arsine, 
chlorine and aniline vapour, follow the method adopted in the earlier numbers of 
the same series concerning the detection of poisonous gases in industry. Examples 
are given of the industries in which the risk of poisoning exists and details of the 
toxic effects of the gases and the methods of detection. These methods are studied 
in detail, with an indication of the appliances employed and instructions for the 
preparation of reagents and the methods to be followed in making chemical tests. 
Each leaflet concludes with brief hints on first-aid. In the case of three of the 
leaflets (carbon monoxide, phosgene and arsine) charts of standard stains for the 
detection of the gases in question are also given. 


Medical Research Council. The Chemical Composition of Foods. By R. A. McCance 
and E. M. Wippowson. Special Report Series, No. 235. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1940. 150 pp., tables. 4s. 


Industrial Health Research Board. Industrial Health in War. Emergency 
Report No. 1. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1940. rv + 36 pp. 

This report presents “a summary of research findings capable of immediate 
application in furtherance of the national effort”. It covers the problems of work 
and fatigue, lighting and vision, heating and ventilation, accidents, absence due 
to sickness, and labour wastage, and sets forth some useful recommendations 
in regard to each of them. 


INDIA. 
BOMBAY. 


Rent Enquiry Committee. Report, Vol. I, Parts I, II, and III, 129 pp., tables, 
annas 4 or 5d. ; Vol. II, Part IV, 38 pp., tables, anna 1 or 1d. ; Vol. III, Part VI, 
45 pp., annas 2 or 3d. Bombay, Government Central Press, 19389. 
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The Rent Enquiry Committee was appointed by the Government of Bombay, 
in a resolution of 25 April 1938, “to advise them on the question of the rentals 
of premises occupied by the working and middle classes in the cities of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur”. The average monthly rental of the houses of these 
classes was Rs. 7/6/6 in Bombay, Rs. 5/11/7 in Ahmedabad, and Rs. 2/15/4 in 
Sholapur, representing respectively 17, 14 and 11 per cent. of the monthly incomes 
of the inhabitants. The Committee realised the importance of treating the housing 
question as a public service, but recommended, among other things, that the rents 
of the building should be fixed at amounts not exceeding a gross return of 7% per 
cent. of the cost of the building inclusive of land value and the ground rent charged 
by the Government, etc., on the basis of 4 per cent., and also that a Rent Regula- 
tion Board should be set up for the purpose of dealing with the question of standard 
rents. 


UNITED STATES. 

Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Progress of State Insurance 
Funds under Workmen’s Compensation. A Quarter of a Century of American 
Experience. By John B. ANDREWS. Bulletin No. 30. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1989. vu + 42 pp., diagrams. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet is intended to set forth the advantages of State accident funds, 
especially such funds as are endowed with the monopoly of accident insurance 
in their respective States. It examines the working of the seven monopoly funds 
and the eleven competitive, shows the growth of their business during the last 
twenty years, and exhibits their merits with respect to economy of administra- 
tion, security, acceptance of all risks, and social service. 


ALABAMA, 
State Department of Archives and History. The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama. 
By Charles S. Davis. Montgomery, 1939. vim + 233 pp., diagrams. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adam, T.R. Motion Pictures in Adult Education. New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1940. 94 pp. 


Agopian, Edward N. La crise du syndicalisme américain (1933-1939). Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Domat-Montchrestien, 
1939. 224 pp. 


Arbeit und Gesundheit. Heft 38: Sammlung und Auswertung drztlicher 
Gutachten aus der Kriegsbeschddigtenversorgung (Reichsversorgung) tiber die Bedeu- 
tung dusserer Einflisse fiir Entstehung und Verlauf chronischer Krankheiten. Ein 
sozialmedizinischer Beitrag zur Pathogenese und Klinik dieser Krankheiten. By 
Kurt GUnruer. Leipzig, Thieme, 1940. 275 pp. 


Association des patrons et ingénieurs catholiques de Belgique. La tdche des 
patrons devant le chémage des jeunes. By Charles HARMEL, Vice-Président of the 
Association. Brussels. 33 pp. 


Baker, Helen. Company Plans for Employee Promotions. Princeton, Princeton 
University, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, 1939. 48 pp. 

This report gives a thorough analysis of the promotion schemes of several 
representative American companies. The term “ promotion ” is used in the sense 
of advancement to a new job or salaried position entailing greater skill or respon- 
sibility than the one previously held. The study deals only with advancement 
of personnel below the supervisory level. The smallness of the selected list of 
references, addled as an appendix, shows that so far only very little material on 
the subject is available. This book therefore is a valuable contribution to the 


study of personnel management. 
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Balay, Estebin. Disertaciones sobre Cooperacién Econémica. Buenos Aires, 
1939. 157 pp. 

This volume contains the text of a number of addresses given by the author 
in recent years on co-operative questions. He deals with the structure and principles 
of co-operative organisation, the trend of the co-operative movement in Argentina, 
producers’ co-operative societies, the place of co-operative organisations under 
a Fascist régime, etc. 


Baudouin, Francis. L’expérience sociale francaise. Thése pour le doctorat. 
Université de Paris. Paris, Société générale d’imprimerie et d’édition, 1939. 135 pp. 


Berkson, I. B. Preface to an Educational Philosophy. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1940. xvi + 250 pp. $ 2.50. 


Burley, Orin E. The Consumers’ Cooperative as a Distributive Agency. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1989. xrv + 338 pp., tables, diagram. $ 3.50. 

Following a number of books dealing with the principles of the consumers’ 
co-operative movement and its development in the United States, this thorough 
analysis of the efficiency of consumers’ co-operative societies as a distributive 
agency is a valuable contribution to co-operative literature. The information 
contained in the book is based on a large number of personal interviews with 
co-operators and visits to retail and wholesale co-operative establishments. 
The author examines not only the successes of consumers’ societies but also the 
reasons for their failures and the particular problems of retail and wholesale 
societies. Of special interest are the chapter on the relationship between co-operative 
purchasing of farm supplies and consumers’ co-operation and the information 
summarised in the chapter on Government and consumers’ co-operation. The 
last chapter contains a clear outline of the most important ideas expressed by 
the author in the previous pages. 


Giftgi, Adnan. L’évolution de la conjoncture économique mondiale depuis le 
début de 1937. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de 
droit. Paris, Pedone, 1939. 154 pp. 


Coutard, Jean. Les habitations a bon marché. Leur but, leur organisation, leurs 
résultats. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1938. 312 pp. 

The first part of this work contains a survey of French legislation on low- 
priced dwellings. The second deals with the results obtained in France and foreign 
countries and the third with the changes which the author considers desirable in 
the present principles and legislation on the question. The author deals more 
particularly with the various types of low-priced dwellings and the bodies which 
are responsible for carrying out building programmes. 


Cushman, Frank. Training Procedure. A Discussion of the Problems encountered 
in Planning, Organizing, Operating, and Maintaining Efficient Training Programs 
in Industrial, Business and Public Service Organizations. New York, Wiley ; 
London, Chapman, 1940. rx + 230 pp. $2. 


Diirr, Dr. Karl. Die dffentliche Arbeitslosenversicherung in der Schweiz. Uhre 
rechtliche Ordnung und ihr Verhiltnis zum Fiirsorgerecht. Abhandlungen zum 
schweizerischen Recht, Neue Folge, begriindet von Prof. Dr. Max GmUr, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. THEo Guau. 151. Heft. Bern, Stampfli, 1939. vir + 108 pp. 


Starting from the special legal nature of unemployment insurance, which 
distinguishes it from public relief, the author goes on to examine the principles 
of public unemployment insurance in Switzerland, paying special attention to the 
questions of law arising out of the present federal-cantonal organisation of the 
scheme. He concludes that any attempt to include in a single system of regula- 
tions public and private funds, the working of which is governed by federal, can- 
tonal and municipal] regulations, with a certain de jure or de facto interdependence 
between them, is bound to give rise to conflicts. It would be difficult to reach 
any satisfactory system of regulations. Unemployment insurance applied as 
extensively as it is at present is an emergency measure, and all emergency measures 
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involve certain contradictions. The inconsistencies of the system must be attributed 
to the social and economic framework. All that the unemployed want is to find 
work, and consequently the efforts of the legislative authorities should aim chiefly 
at satisfying that desire. 


Dyboski, Tadeusz. Ubezpieczenia spoleczne w Polsce w ostatnich latach. Podstawy 
ustawodawcze i organizacja. The Last Years of Social Insurance in Poland. Papers 
read at the Sessions of the Social Insurance Council held on 25 April and 
15 June 1938. Instytut Spraw Spolecznych. Sprawy Ubezpieczeniowe i Statys- 
tycezne, Nr. 11. Institute for Social Problems. Actuarial Series, No. 11. Warsaw, 
1939. 86 pp. 

A general survey of social insurance legislation and the working of insurance 
schemes in Poland, submitted to the Higher Insurance Council by the author, 
who was General Director of the Central Social Insurance Institute in Warsaw. 


Education of the Handicapped. Volume I: History. Edited by Merle 
E, Frampton, Ph. D., LL.D., and Grant RoweE.., A.B., M.D. London, Toronto, 
Bombay, Sydney, Harrap, 1939. xu + 360 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This, the first volume of a two-volume work, is devoted to the history of the 
care and education of the handicapped, with stress upon those experiences in the 
past which have influenced the present and may influence the future. Seven 
classes of handicapped persons are considered, including tubercular and cardiac 
invalids, mental defectives, and criminals. There is a chapter on each class, con- 
sisting of notes on the treatment meted out to that class in classical, medieval 
and modern periods, up to the present day. A bibliography of some 300 items 
— almost all American — is appended. The second volume will deal with “ the 
philosophy underlying the care and education of these deviates in a contemporary 
society. It will deal specifically with relevant and pertinent problems, attitudes 
and trends.” 


Feroldi, Franco. I presupposti economici della disciplina giuridica dei gruppi 
@imprese. Saggi e Richerche. Pubblicati a cura dell’Universita cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore. Milan, Soc. Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero “, 1939. 1x + 121 pp. 8 lire. 

In Italy cartels have received considerable attention from economists and 
from legislative authorities but the formation of groups of undertakings, although 
of great importance in the Italian economic system, has practically been ignored 
in both quarters. This has obvious disadvantages to which the author draws 
attention, and he therefore endeavours first of all to define what he means by 
groups of undertakings and then to outline the economic basis for legislation to 
organise the legal relationships within the group and to govern the position of such 
groups in the corporative economic system. 


Francis, Bion H. What Will Social Security Mean to You ? Cambridge, Mass., 
American Institute for Economic Research, 1939. 96 pp., tables. 

Addressed to the insured person covered by the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
scheme, as provided for by the amended Social Security Act, this book explains 
to him, not only the essential provisions of the scheme as they affect him, but 
also—and this is the original feature—the repercussions of those provisions on 
his life insurance arrangements. With the aid of examples the reader is shown 
how he can best adapt his life insurance policy so as to complement the protection 
provided by the Social Security Act. 


Fresco, Manuel A. Politica Econémica, Financiera e Impositiva de mi Gobierno. 
Buenos Aires, 1940. 298 pp. 


Galeotti, A. La reléve du contribuable par lV’affranchissement de la machine. 
Cannes, Tournier, 194 pp. 

The author considers that the exploitation of technical progress by capitalism 
is the cause of all the evils that have been attributed to such progress ; he there- 
fore proposes as a remedy taxation of machinery in proportion to its output, the 
sums thus collected being used to improve the lot of the working class and reduce 
taxation. 
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Gemeentelijke Geneeskundige en Gezondheitsdienst te Rotterdam. Onderzoeck 
naar den Toestand van Rotterdamsche Schoolkinderen in de Jaren 1935, 1936, 1937. 
Vooral in Verband met de Werkloosheid. Rotterdam, 1938. 56 pp. 

A report on an enquiry carried out.in 1935, 1936, and 1937, into the state of 
health and educational progress of some 12,000 schoolchildren in Rotterdam, 
the purpose being to determine the extent to which’the father’s unemployment 
affected the development of the children. The children were divided into groups 
according to whether at the time of the examination the father was in employ- 
ment or had been out of employment for varying periods. The observations 
recorded within each group on the various points studied were then collated. 
Generally speaking, the results seemed to show that the health of children whose 
fathers were in employment was better than that of the children of unemployed 
fathers and that the difference tended to become more marked the longer the father 
was unemployed. In no case, however, were the differences so great as to be con- 
sidered alarming. 


Gerhardt, Dr. Johannes. Deutsche Arbeits- und Sozialpolitik. Berlin, Duncker 
und Humblot, 1939. x + 278 pp. 

The author’s purpose is to give a general survey of German social policy. He 
studies the problems of social structure and the legal situation of the workers 
and considers various aspects of workers’ protection and social insurance. Several 
chapters are devoted to questions of unemployment, the creation of employment 
and placing, and, more particularly, to measures for the co-ordination and dis- 
tribution of labour, wages, and social welfare. 


Gerry, Maurice. L’économie agricole frangaise et la socialisation du sol. These 
pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, 1939. 258 pp. 


Gill, Corrington. Wasted Manpower. The Challenge of Unemployment. New 
York, W.W. Norton, 1939. 312 pp. $2,75. 

An interesting and non-technical analysis of the unemployment problem 
in the United States over the past decade. In the last two chapters, the author, 
who is Assistant Commissioner of the Work Projects Administration, outlines 
his personal recommendations for a many-sided attack on unemployment. His 
main point is that “the economic system has entered a period of chronic under- 
employment due to the deficiency of private investment opportunities”. From 
this basis he argues that the future must depend on large-scale public investment, 
supplementing the work of private investment. Moreover, since the problem is 
not cyclical but rather one of economic stagnation, the policy of using public works 
as a balance-wheel to economic activity is unsuitable. What is needed instead 
is a higher, relatively stable rate of public works activity, carried out in much 
larger volume than is possible under a narrow conception of “ public works ”’. 
He concludes that the main attack on unemployment, in which the new co- 
ordinating Federal Works Agency can play a major réle, must be directed along 
three principal lines : the planning of Government investment, the provision of 
employment under a comprehensive works programme, and the utilisation of the 
“ surplus savings ” of the nation. 


Gosseries, Fernand. L’habitation a bon marché. Les taudis, les familles nom- 
breuses en Belgique. Louvain, Société d’Etudes morales, sociales et juridiques ; 
Brussels, Edition universelle et F. Larcier, 1939. 418 p., tables. 35 frs. 

This substantial volume, by the General Director of the Belgian National 
Society for Low-Priced Dwellings, contains an analysis of the legislation on this 
subject, an account of what has been done and what still remains to be done, and 
a survey of the programme which is at present being carried out. 


Grant, Margaret. Old-Age Security. Social and Financial Trends. Washington, 
Committee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1939. x1 + 261 pp. 
tables. $2.50. 

The purpose of this study is to make available, as an aid to the solution of 
American problems, the experiences of selected countries in the operation of non- 
contributory pension systems and contributory old-age insurance, with special 
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reference to the costs involved and the technical methods of meeting them. Seven 
countries were singled out for especially close study. The operation of old-age 
insurance is illustrated by the experience of Germany, Great Britain, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Sweden. These systems are contrasted with the non-contributory 
assistance or pension plans of Denmark, Great Britain, New Zealand, and Australia. 
Not only are the existing systems described but their evolution in the past is also 
traced, and the forces determining amendments are analysed. Special chapters 
deal with the proportion of old-age security costs to tax revenue and national 
income, and with the significance for old-age security of changes in the age com- 
position of population. Summaries of essential statutory provisions, charts showing 
the relation of pension rates to the cost of living, and numerous tables, give com- 
pleteness and precision to the study. 


Griffith, Ernest §. The Impasse of Democracy. New York, Harrison-Hilton, 
1939. 380 pp. 

The author tries to interpret the main trends of Government policy in all the 
industrialised countries and, on the basis of deductions from this survey, he seeks 
to lay down the foundations of a new structure of government, more particularly 
for the United States. Special mention may be made of interesting chapters on 
the adjustments already made or requiring to be made in the administrative, 
legislative and judicial fields, and on the problem of the separation of powers 
between the legislative and executive authorities, and a chapter in which the 
author, summing up the suggestions made throughout his study, outlines the 
programme of changes which in his opinion are required in American institutions. 


Grobben, Margaret. Industrial Banking. A Phase of Consumer Credit. New 
York, Consumer Credit Institute of America, 1940, 1x + 116 pp. 


Hamada, Said. Al-Nidham al-Iktisadi fi al-Irak. American University of 
Beirut, 1938, 662 pp. 

This is one of a series of three studies to be published by the American University 
at Beirut. The first chapter of the volume deals with industry, and gives a brief 
survey of various questions concerning labour and the position of the workers. 
The author outlines the history of the workers’ movement in Iraq and analyses 
the Labour Act of 1936. Some rather scanty information is given as to wages, 
hours of work, and unemployment, in industry in Iraq. 


Hansen, K. A. Oversigt over de vigtigste gaeldende love og administrative Bestem- 
melser vedrerende Sociallovgivningen. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1939. 55 pp. 


Herbach, Kurt, and Richter, Dr. Walter. Der Auftraggeberkreis in Heimarbeit, 
Haus- und Lohngewerbe und seine gesetzlichen Verpflichtungen. Sozialrechtliche 
Schriftenreihe fiir die Heimarbeit und das Haus- und Lohngewerbe. Berlin, Ver- 
lag Ernst Gohlicke, 27 pp. 

The authors endeavour first of all to define what is meant by an employer 
in home industry in the light of the legislation on the subject and certain practical 
examples. They go on to analyse the obligations of such employers as regards 
labour legislation, taxation, and social insurance. 


Hernandez Rizo, Vicente. Orientaciones para Resolverse Cada Familia el Pro- 
blema de la Vivienda. México, Cooperativa de Casas Baratas “ Pablo Iglesias ”’, 
1989. 61 pp., illustr. 


Holland, Kenneth. Youth in European Labor Camps. A Report to the 
American Youth Commission. Washington, American Council on Education, 
1939. x1 + 303 pp., illustr. $2.50. 

A study of work camps for young people in Europe, undertaken primarily 
to make available the experience of European countries and thus assist in deciding 
whether the emergency American equivalents—the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps and the National Youth Administration resident centres—should become 
a permanent part of the youth programme. While pointing out that labour camps 
are by no means @ feal solution for the employment problems of unemployed, untrain- 
ed youth, the study recognises that they have a certain value in bridging the gap 
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between school-leaving and employment, and that their educational and training 
programmes can and should be adapted to the special needs of the young people 
in the camps, even though integrated with the educational and employment 
activities of existing institutions. For the United States, the European experience 
shows the contrast between work camps for young people in democratic countries 
and those in totalitarian countries and the necessity of defining clearly the 
objectives for which such camps are accepted as a permanent social institution 
in a democratic country. 


Kingsbury, John A. Health in Handcuffs. New York, Modern Age Books, 
1989. 210 pp. 75 cents. 

Dr. Kingsbury has for many years taken an active part in the movement 
for the betterment of the people’s health in the United States. This handy volume 
outlines the work of research and constructive thought which in the last decade 
has led up to the Wagner National Health Bill of 1939, and exhibits the issues 
involved in the controversy between public health workers and the American 
Medical Association over the policies crystallised in that measure. Summaries 
are given of the findings of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (1927- 
1932) and of the data presented in the National Health Programme of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care of 1938. 


Labour Party. Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s Organisations. 
Labour Women’s Report on Socialism and our Standard of Living. Preface by 
Arthur GREENWooD. London. 37 pp. Id. 

This report, prepared by the Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s 

isations for the National Conference of Labour Women in Great Britain, 
held at Leamington in 1938, contains data on wages and the cost of living and is 
intended to further the campaign against malnutrition among the working class. 


, Harry. “62”-Biography of a Union. New York, Undergarment & 
Negligee Workers’ Union, 1940, 222 pp. 


Lanza, A. J., Goldberg, J. A., and others. Industrial Hygiene, Oxford University 
Press, 1989. xvi + 743 pp., illustr., diagrams, tables. 


Under the title “ Industrial Hygiene”, Drs. A. J. Lanza and J. A. Goldberg 
have published a highly interesting series of contributions by various well-known 
American specialists in the different branches of industrial medicine. The work, 
it is stated, was written with the needs and viewpoint of the industrial physician 
in mind. The editors themselves contribute chapters on “ Industrial Accidents 
and Diseases”, “Problems in Workmen’s Compensation” (Goldberg), and 
“ Silicosis and Asbestosis ” (Lanza). Though the entire field of industrial medicine 
—even in the conception of the term defined by the authors as the application 
of principles of preventive medicine to individuals in industry—is not covered, 
many of its aspects are treated in a highly interesting manner, the work ranging 
from subjects which are general in scope, such as “ Industrial Health Education 
and the Promotion of the Health and Effectiveness of the Workers”, to quite 
particular aspects of the subject—“ Care of the Eyes in Industry”, “ Chemical 
Hazards and Gases and Fumes ”’, etc. The volume is rich in carefully reproduced 
photographs, tables, and diagrams. 


Lattimore, Owen. Inner Asian Frontiers of China. American Geographical 
Society, Research Series, No. 21. London, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1940. xx + 585 pp., 11 maps. $4. 


Le Neuefeind, Dr. Fratéenberufe in Wirtschaft und Sozialarbeit in Haus- und 
Landwirtschaft. Stuttgart, Muth’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1939. 157 pp., 
diagrams. 

This book, which is intended to guide girls in the choice of an occupation, 
deals mainly with those occupations which in Germany are considered particularly 
suitable for women. These are mainly occupations of a domestic nature, in agri- 
culture, in social activities, or in subsidiary branches of the medical profession, 
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but they also include a number of technical activities, such as industrial designing, 
touching up photographs, millinery, trade, ete. In each case the author indicates 
the schools which should be attended’ in order to obtain the necessary diplomas 
and the qualifications required for success in each occupation. 


Levenbach, Marius C. Organiselievormen in het Nederlandse Arbeidsrecht. 
Rede uitgesproken bij het aanwaarden van het ambt van buitengewoon hoogleraar 
in het Arbeidsrecht aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam op 22 Mai 1939. Haarlem, 
H.D. Tjeenk Willink, 1939. 40 pp. 0.75 fi. 

A study of some particularly interesting aspects of labour law in the Nether- 
lands. After an outline of the development of this new branch of law, the author 
examines in more detail the problems of the organisation of undertakings and 
occupations. He analyses the structure and functions of occupational organisa- 
tions and their means of collaboration, gives a review of the various institutions 
they have set up or manage, and studies the legal problems involved in these efforts. 
He brings out the variety of legal forms represented by the existing institutions, 
and takes the view that they reflect varying interests, opinions, and trends of 
thought. He concludes that it would be impossible systematically to give preference 
to any one of the methods employed, the choice between them depending on the 
purpose which the institution is intended to serve. 


Lieberman, Elias. The Collective Labor Agreement. How to Negotiate and 
Draft the Contract. New York, London, Harper, 1939. xm + 233 pp. $3. 

This book should be welcomed by trade union officials concerned with the 
practical working out of collective agreements, which in recent years have occupied 
an increasingly prominent place in the procedure for the regulation of conditions 
of work in many countries, and especially in the United States. While wages and 
hours of work form the main subjects of collective bargaining, there are a great 
many other points which are dealt with in collective agreements. This is abundantly 
exemplified by the one hundred and six different topics Mr. Lieberman has chosen 
to discuss. One of the interesting features of the book is the adoption of a plan 
giving first for each subject a statement of the point involved, secondly a survey 
of the laws and decisions of the law courts relating thereto, and finally a series 
of clauses selected from a multitude of agreements illustrating how the problem 
has been handled in different industries. Lawyers retained as counsel by trade 
unions will find this a most useful handbook. 


Marchal, A. F. Les classements rationnels. Traité d’organisation, théorique et 
pratique, des différents classements 4 prévoir au bureau. Brussels, Editions Servir, 
1939. 239 pp. 20 frs. 

This volume on the organisation of office work should prove of value to indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings. One particularly interesting section deals 
with the terminology of the science of classification and filing on the one hand 
and documentation on the other. The term “documentation’’ is defined as “ the 
preparation, search for, collection, and utilisation, of documents ’’ and “ document ”’ 
is defined as being “ any source of knowledge existing in material form such that 
it can be used for consultation, study, or proof ’’. 


MAartonffy, Karoly. 4 Mai Magyar Szocidlpolitika. Az 1939. Evi kézigazgatasi 
tovabbkepzé tanfolyam eléaddsai. A Korszerii Kézszolgalat itja 10. Budapest, 
K6zzéteszi Dr Keresztes-Fischer Ferenc, 1939. vi + 1030 pp., tables, diagram. 

A collection of lectures delivered by various authorities on different aspects 
of Hungarian social policy at a refresher course organised for civil servants. 


Meyer, Konrad. Gefiige und Ordnung der deutschen Landwirtschaft. Berlin, 
Reichsniihrstand Verlags-Ges., 1939. 752 pp. 

This volume, which contains a number of tables and illustrations, gives an 
analysis of the reorganisation of German agriculture under National-Socialism 
and at the same time an outline of the present agrarian policy of Germany and 
some indication of the tasks that have still to be carried out in this field. From 
the point of vie# of social policy special interest attaches to the chapters dealing 
with the principles and aims of National-Socialist agrarian policy, the regula- 
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tions concerning living conditions and the development of the soil, the regulations 
governing agricultural labour, and the organisation of education and vocational 
guidance in rural districts. , 


Moens, Albert. Enquéte sur le placement des travailleurs intellectuels. Brussels, 
Comité central industriel de Belgique, 1939. 99 pp. 12 frs. 

In response to numerous demands that have been made over a number of years 
in regard to the placing of professional workers, the Central Industrial Committee 
of Belgium decided to make an enquiry into the exact position of this problem. 
Mr. Albert Moens, to whom the enquiry was entrusted, has now submitted this 
report on investigations made with the help of some hundred individuals and 
organisations. He shows the progress which has been made in Belgium by occupa- 
tional and inter-occupational placing organisations and concludes that the advances 
made in dealing with the placing of professional workers vary very considerably 
from one occupation to another. The existing organisation seems to be as perfect 
as possible for engineers with a university training, but it is very poor for archi- 
tects and insignificant for doctors and chemists, and nothing at all is done for gra- 
duates in law. In order to overcome the present incompleteness and decentralisa- 
tion, the author proposes that an information centre for the placing of professional 
workers should be set up. It would not take the place of existing occupational 
institutions and would not interfere with their activities but would act as an inter- 
mediary and in some sort as a supplementary organisation with which each spe- 
cialised institution could collaborate in the most appropriate manner. 


National Association of Manufacturers. Employment Regularization. New 
York, 1940. vu + 95 pp., diagrams. 15 cents. 


Nestor. I. M. Orientarea Profesionala. Partea I-a: Organizare. Offprint 
from “ Analele de Psihologie’’, Vol. V, 1938. Bucarest, Societatea Romana de 
Cercetari Psihologice, 1939. 190 pp., illustr., diagrams, maps. 100 lei. 

This volume, which is the first part of an extensive study on the subject, deals 
with the special problems involved in the scientific organisation of vocational 
guidance. In the author’s opinion, this calls for : (1) well-equipped institutions ; 
(2) suitable appliances and materials for studying the aptitudes of the individuals 
dealt with ; (3) a skilled and competent staff. From those three points of view, 
the author considers the organisation of voeational guidance in certain special 
fields : (a) pre-vocational guidance, by which is meant preventive and general 
guidance for schoolchildren ; (b) vocational guidance proper, with regard to which 
the author makes interesting suggestions for the organisation and working of 
institutes and offices ; (c) guidance with a view to finding suitable occupations 
for disabled and unemployed workers and misfits ; (d) vocational guidance for the 
infirm, backward children, and young persons in rural areas. 


Nieuwenhuysen, P. W. van den. De Nationaal-Socialistische Arbeidsdienst. 
Preface by Dr. F. VAN GorTHEemM. Economisch-Sociale Bibliotheek. Mono- 
graphie XVII. Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Louvain, Standaard-Boekhandel ; 
The Hague, W. P. van Stockum, 1939. 294 pp. 

This important work is based not only on the wealth of literature that exists 
on the compulsory labour service in Germany, but also, in large measure, on 
information collected by the author himself during an extensive enquiry carried 
out in the German labour camps. From a purely scientific and objective point 
of view, the author first studies the origins of the German compulsory labour 
service. He goes on to show how its principles and aims came to be merged with 
those of the National-Socialist movement and to form an essential part of its pro- 
gramme as a means of social education for the masses. He describes how the prin- 
ciples of National-Socialism are reflected in the material organisation of life in the 
camps and in the relationships established between the members and the organisa- 
tion as a whole and between individual members. He then tries to show the results 
that have been achieved by this system, taking as a criterion the principles and aims 
of the competent authorities. 

In a final chapter, the author departs from this purely descriptive and objective 
standpoint and gives his considered opinion on the value of the compulsory labour 
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service which has been built up within the framework of National-Socialism— 
a fact that makes it quite distinct from the systems of labour camps in other 
countries. He points out two serious dangers, on which, in his opinion, the system 
may be wrecked. From the economic point of view, there is a danger that the 
labour service will tend to ignore the need for making the works it selects pay 
for themselves, in which case it would contribute to a decline in the standard of 
living. From a more general point of view, there is the risk that by emphasising 
unduly, if not exclusively, the interests of the collectivity it will sooner or later 
lead human nature to revolt against a system that seems to deny the value of 
individual personality. 


Outland, George E. Boy Transiency in America. Santa Barbara, State College 
Press, 1939. Iv + 141 pp., tables. 


Preti, Luigi. T'rattato di patologia medica del lavoro. Milan, Cordani, 1940. 
xxvi + 857 pp., illustr. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the Milan Industrial Clinic, at present under the 
direction of Professor Preti, has been celebrated appropriately by the publication 
of this treatise on industrial pathology. On the basis of long experience and 
abundant clinical records, the author and his collaborators have compiled a work 
intended principally for medical students and factory physicians but also for 
employers and trade unions—in short, for all those directly concerned with prob- 
lems of industrial health. The subject is divided into seven main parts : forms 
of poisoning, of infection, infestations, diseases due to physical agents, to exces- 
sive labour, allergic affections, and diseases of the several systems (respiratory, 
digestive, skin, eyes, etc.). An appendix contains three chapters devoted to nutri- 
tion, vocational guidance, and Italian labour legislation. Each of the main articles 
includes paragraphs on aetiology, pathology, symptoms, prognosis, therapy, 
prevention, and Italian legislation. The information is presented in a simple 
and clear manner, each question being considered in the light of data furnished 


by Italian and foreign authorities, though particularly of those furnished by 
the Clinic. The volume is admirably printed’ and is completed by a very detailed 
alphabetical index. 


Rade, M., Voelter, I., Goetz, W., and Schlemmer, H. Evangelisches Ringen 
um soziale Gemeinschaft. Fiinfzig Jahre Evangelisch-Sozialer Kongress 1890- 
1940. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs Verlag-Leopold Klotz Verlag, 1940. 151 pp. 


Richtsnoeren voor het ontwerpen van leerplannen voor dagambachisscholen met 
tweejarigen cursus, en voor de lessen in werkplaatspraktijk voor leerlingen van lagere 
avondnijverheidsscholen voor jongens. Tweede, herziene druck ; The Hague, Alge- 
meene Landsdrukkerij, 1938. 32 pp. 

Test of rules drawn up in the Netherlands concerning the curricula of day 
vocational schools and primary evening industrial courses for boys. 


Rochac, Alfonso. Ei Crédito Rural. Qué es. Cémo se realiza. Cémo podria 
implantarse en El Salvador. San Salvador, Asociacién Cafetalera de El Salvador, 
1939. 132 pp. 

After a brief account of the position of small farmers in Salvador, the author 
analyses the organisation of rural credit in various countries. A large part of this 
work is devoted to a detailed study of the possibility of developing co-operative 
rural credit funds in Salvador. The last part contains the texts of a Bill, Regula- 
tions, and a standard form of constitution for a rural credit co-operative society, 
with a view to encouraging the development of such societies. 


Rohmer, Dr. Gustav. Arbeitszeitordnung und Jugendschutzgesetz mit dem 
Backereigesetz, dem Mutterschutzgesetz, den Vorschriften iiber die Sonntagsruhe 
sowie den Ausfiithrungsverordnungen und anderen einschligigen Bestimmungen. 
Erginzungsband, zu v. Landmann-Rohmer Kommentar zur Gewerbeordnung. 
Fiinfte neubearbeitete Auflage. Munich, Berlin, G. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1939. xx1 + 418 pp. 13.50 marks. 
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A detailed commentary on the German legislation on hours of work, based 
on the Hours of Work Order, the Act concerning the protection of young persons, 
the administrative orders issued under these regulations, the legislation in hours 
of work in bakeries and on the protection of maternity, and the regulations con- 
cerning the Sunday rest. The texts of other Acts and Orders of less general scope 
which affect the question of hours of work are given in an appendix. 


Rouhaud, Marcel. Les occupations d’usines et le droit frangais. Thése pour le 
doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Presses univer- 


sitaires, 1939. 94 pp. 


Socialno Ekonomski Institut v Ljubljani. Zbirka Studij St. 1. Gospodarsivo 
po nacriu, njegove naloge in problemi. By Dr. Andrej Gosar. 50 pp. St. 2. Socialni 
problemi Slovenske vasi. I. Zvezek. By Dr. Ivo Pirc and Franjo Bas. 127 pp., 
tables, illustr. St. 3. Socialni problemi Slovenske vasi. Il. Zvezek. By Hrvoj 
MaIsTER and Filip Uratnix, 130 pp., tables, maps. Ljubljana, 1988. St. 4. Agrarna 
struktura Jugoslavije in Slovenije v primeri z agrarno strukturo nekaterih drugih 
dezel. By Dr. Aleksander Briimovic. 33 pp., tables, diagrams. St. 5. Gospodarska 
struktura Slovenije v luci poklicne statistike in delavskega zavarovanja. Geografski 
Institut na univerzi kralja Aleksandra v Ljubljani. 837 pp., maps. Ljubljana, 1939. 


South African Institute for Medical Research. A study of experimental tissue 
reactions following intravenous injections of silica and other dusts. By J. W. Simpson 
and A. Sutherland Srracnuan. Johannesburg, 1940. 24 pp. + 25 plates. 

The authors describe experimental research with silica, etc., and discuss evidence 
in support of a direct toxic action of silica. The publication is completed by excel- 
lent photographic and micro-photographic plates. 


Temperli, Dr. Hermann.’ Die rechiliche Natur der industriellen Pensionskassen 
nach schweizerischem Obligationenrecht. Abhandlungen zum schweizerischen Recht. 
156. Heft. Bern, Stampfli, 1939. v1 + 88 pp. 3 Swiss frs. 

A study of the legal character of the voluntary pension funds established by 
employers in Switzerland. 


Terry, William J. American Labor and the Trade Agreements. Des Moines, 
Iowa, Economic Policy Committee, 1939. 30 pp. 10 cents. 


Tissenbaum, Mariano R. El Nivel de Vida. Su Relacién con el Salario en 
América. Santa Fé, Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 1939. 48 pp. 

The author discusses the problem of how to determine and improve the workers’ 
standard of living ; he refers particularly to the terms in which this problem was 
raised by the resolutions of the Santiago Conference, the Pan-American Con- 
ference of Buenos Aires, and the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1937. 
The booklet also contains information as to the regulations governing wages and 
cost-of-living statistics for most of the Latin-American countries. 


Totomianz, V. 40 Jahre im Dienste einer Idee. 40 années de l'activité coopéra- 
tive. Belgrade, Totomianz, rue Varsavska 38, 1939. 302 pp., illustr. 10 Swiss francs 
or 2 dollars or 100 dinars. 


Transport and General Workers’ Union. The Union, Its Work and Problems. 
London, 1939. 225 pp. 

This volume contains a number of pamphlets describing the activities and 
problems of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. The subjects dealt with 
include the structure and organisation of the Union, the voluntary negotiation 
machinery and collective bargaining procedure, women and young persons, the 
Union’s part in the application of industrial legislation, and its activities in con- 
nection with industrial health, safety, and the statutory control of industry. 


Warbasse, James P. Co-operative Medicine. The Co-operative Organization 
of Health Protection. New York, The Co-operative League. 35 pp. 15 cents. 
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The author, who is the leader of the consumers’ co-operative movement in 
the United States, describes the co-operative associations for health protection 
which have been established there and which are beginning to assume a certain 
importance. The standard rules of a society of this kind are reproduced at the 
end of the pamphlet. 


Wauters, Arthur. L’incidence de la guerre sur certains aspects de la politique 
sociale dans ses relations avec la santé publique. Brussels, Impr. Jean Vromans, 
1940. Supplement to the Bulletin de la Santé publique, March 1940. 135 pp. 


Wilson, Sir Arnold, and Levy, Hermann. Burial Reform and Funeral Costs. 
London,. New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1938. xv + 248 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

The problem dealt with in this book is the excessive cost of burial in England, 
involving the masses in heavy expenditure which they can ill afford. It is estimated 
that funerals, which number 450,000 a year, cost as much as £15,000,000. A his- 
torical introduction traces the development of burial customs among Christians 
from antiquity down to the modern cremation movement. The essential cause 
of the high cost of funerals is stated to be the encouragement given for commercial 
ends by undertakers to the natural desire to honour the dead and also to a less 
worthy desire for social distinction, whereby the standards of funerals are con- 
stantly forced upwards. The working class is accustomed to insure against funeral 
expenses with insurance companies which collect premiums weekly from house 
to house. Such insurance is necessarily expensive, and the authors suggest that a 
funeral benefit might be provided more economically in connection with national 
health insurance. Churches and cemetery authorities are asked to discourage 
extravagance, and a variety of detailed suggestions are put forward for facilitating 
the provision of decent funerals at a reasonable price. 


Wright, Fergus Chalmers. Population and Peace. A Survey of International 
Opinion on Claims for Relief from Population Pressure. International Studies 
Conference. Peaceful Change. Paris, League of Nations, International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, 1939. xvi + 373 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This volume is the second of the series of studies which the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation is publishing on the work of the Interna- 
tional Studies Conference on the question of peaceful change in international 
relations. The first volume, which appeared in 1938, contained an account of the 
discussions that took place on various aspects of this problém at the session of 
the Conference held in Paris in the summer of 1937. It was felt that the reports 
prepared as a basis for that discussion were so bulky that it would be quite impos- 
sible to reproduce them in full, and that a synthesis of the main trends of opinion 
indicated in the memoranda and the reports would give the reader a clearer idea 
of the question and would be more likely to influence public opinion. It was 
therefore decided that the record of the work of the Conference should be followed 
by four reports dealing with those aspects of the problem to which special atten- 
tion had been paid: the procedure of peaceful change, colonial questions, raw 
materials and markets, and the population problem. 

The present volume contains the report on the last-named problem. The 
author, by quoting or summarising hundreds of passages from the various sources 
at his disposal, has endeavoured to give a general picture of the present position 
of the demographic problem, the claims put forward by the unsatisfied countries, 
the opinions expressed as to the justification for those claims, and the proposals 
made for a peaceful settlement of the question. He deals more particularly with 
the opinions expressed as to the remedies that might be fuund for demographic 
problems in emigration, colonial expansion, economic development, internal 
settlement, and international: co-ordination and collaboration. A memorandum 
by Mr. J. Lecouis, of the International Labour Office, on the international 
organisation of migration, is appended to this last chapter. 
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